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THE THREE-YEAR PLAN Eart J. McGratu 


The Assistant to the Chancellor of the University of Buffalo has described the plan of that 
institution to enable superior Freshmen to telescope courses in order to complete the require- 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in three years instead of four. 


CHANGES IN THE COLLEGES Katuryn McHae 


There is great need that each institution be able to profit by the experiences of all other 
institutions. A plan to achieve this end was initiated by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women under the leadership of the Director, Kathryn McHale, professor of educa- 
tion at Goucher College. A two-year study of current changes and experiments in higher 
education was set up which is summarized in this article. 


WHO GOES TO COLLEGE? Epwarp F. PorrHorr 
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faculty of the University of Illinois. 
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METHODS IN SCIENCE TEACHING Exuiot R. Downinc 


Mr. Downing, of the Department of Education, University of Chicago, here tabulates the 
findings of sixteen experimental studies of the demonstration versus the experimental method 
used in science teaching. He then gives a general summarization of the status of these 
methods in the light of such investigation. 
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The Three-Year Plan 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


An Account of the Shortened Curriculum for Superior Students 
at the University of Buffalo 


versity of Buffalo has attempted 

an experiment in which students 
of superior ability have the oppor- 
tunity to complete the requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
less than the customary four years. 
It is the purpose of the University to 
expedite the process, not by a super- 
ficial or abbreviated treatment of sub- 
jects, but by a finer integration of the 
work of the secondary school and the 
college, and by encouraging superior 
persons who can work independently 
to accomplish more in a given unit of 
time. The thought may not be revo- 
lutionary, for others are performing 
similar experiments, but the practice, 
as it is working in the University of 
Buffalo at the present time, however 
far from utopian, offers many sug- 
gestions which may be provocative of 
thought for those who are interested 
in the reconstruction and revitaliza- 


|: ITS three-year plan the Uni- 
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tion of the educational enterprise. In 
the hope that such may be the case, a 
brief résumé of the objectives, the 
methods by which we are realizing 
them, and certain objectionable fea- 
tures of the system are here presented. 

The reasons for such a plan are 
numerous. Perhaps to the student 
the strongest appeal is the saving in 
time and money, although there is no 
doubt that the distinction incident to 
membership in such a group was also 
attractive, since interviews with these 
students subsequent to their registra- 
tion showed that in some instances 
they were decidedly aware of their 
intellectual superiority. 

Although consideration was given 
by the administration to the economic 
saving to the student, it was of sec- 
ondary importance in the determina- 
tion of the plan, the educational 
features being primary. In the first 
place, it is evident that in many of our 
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educational methods we cater to the 
mediocre, if not to the dull, while the 
great opportunity to develop the tal- 
ented student is lost in the system of 
large-scale production. A recent study 
made at Ohio State University shows 
that there is no significant correlation 
between ability and persistence in 
higher education; that is, we lose 
about as many of the good students 
as the poor. “Some sort of a construc- 
tive program with the needs of the 
superior student in mind should be 
instituted. The work of one out- 
standing student cannot be equated to 
that of any number of inferior stu- 
dents. We have here the problem of 
equating the output of one motivated 
genius with that of numbers of in- 
ferior students.” It is probably true 
that many of the superior students 
would remain if the process were suf- 
ficiently stimulating to make it an 
adventure rather than a stultifying 
experience. Many colleges, including 
the University of Buffalo, have over- 
come this condition by modifying their 
programs in recent years through the 
introduction of honors courses. The 
three-year plan is a further advance 
in this direction. It gives the student 
a larger amount of work, and it places 
him in a group of superior intellects 
where his best efforts are constantly 
challenged. One professor noted that 
in this class he had great difficulty in 
covering the material in the time 
allowed, for the discussion constantly 
interrupted any definite system of 
progress. Granting that the discus- 
sion is pertinent, education is thus at 


its best. 

+ Edgerton, H. A., and Toops, H. A. Academic 
Progress. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1929. p. 129. 
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Further, it is patent that an exces- 
sive amount of time is spent in 
American secondary schools and col- 
leges in the accumulation of knowl- 
edge preparatory to specialization in 
an elected field. The three-year plan 
itself will materially diminish this 
time, and other supplementary proj- 
ects will facilitate the process. At the 
present time, members of the admin- 
istrative staffs of both the University 
of Buffalo and the secondary-school 
system of Buffalo are mutually con- 
cerned about a closer articulation in 
these organizations, and already con- 
ferences have been inaugurated for 
the formulation of programs, the 
consummation of which will materi- 
ally facilitate the type of thing being 
attempted in this plan. 


N THE most recent class to enter 
the University, 82 per cent of the 
matriculants offered more than the fif- 
teen units of secondary-school work 
required in New York State colleges, 
some having as many as eighteen 
units. A unit represents approxi- 
mately a year’s work in a subject. 
Those who have an excessive number 
of units have been given the privilege 
of taking examinations in courses not 
required for admission, and, if they 
are successful, the equivalent college 
credit is allowed. When this is gen- 
erally known in the high schools many 
of the superior students will be moti- 
vated to increase their programs in 
anticipation of college work, and the 
process will not only be shortened, 
but it will be made a more continuous 
and interesting experience. 
Finally, at the University of Buf- 
falo, nothing has been found to be 
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more predictive of success in college 
than success in high school. There- 
fore, it was thought that a small 
group of superior students from local 
and suburban high schools should be 
allowed to register with the idea that 
they could complete the requirements 
for the B.A. degree in three years. 
Accordingly, a letter was sent, at 
the direction of the high-school prin- 
cipal, to all students who stood in the 
highest fifth of the graduating class. 
In certain cases where students did 
not stand in the first fifth of their 
graduating class, but had by manifest 
interest in extra-curricular activities 
or in fine arts shown signs of initiative 
and resourcefulness, an exception was 
made, and, except in one instance to 
be noted later, this policy seemed 
empirically to justify itself. 


HE result was most gratifying 

since twenty-four students re- 
sponded to the first invitation. This 
group is sufficiently large to give some 
experimental validity and yet small 
enough to avoid the danger of the 
mechanical type of education found 
in large lecture courses, although its 
repetition another year may disclose 
to us other criteria by which we can 
more completely judge its value. Of 
the twenty-four who entered, eighteen 
stood in the first fifth of the high- 
school class, the other six, although 
in the second fifth of the high-school 
class, had special qualifications to 
which reference has already been 
made. It is interesting to note that 
four of these six completed the year 
in the first fifth of their college class. 
Of the entire group, seventeen stood 
in the first fifth, three in the second, 
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three in the third, and one in the fifth. 
A special program was arranged for 
this group. It is set forth below and 
compared with the schedule of the 
regular candidate for the B.A. degree. 


Hours 

General Curriculum per 

Week 
SD 04, cvs GOs 3s ts Cees he 3 
ore 4 
a See ee 
ia ih dis ahs cous Cn 1 
Electives (2 courses)............. 6 
WEE cats cencshceee es eena st cen 17 


per 


Special Curriculum 
eek 


ee 2 (to count as 3) 
General science..... 3 (to count as 4) 
Modern language.... 3 
ere ree 1 
Electives ....... cae 

Total .......... 17 (to count as 20) 


Elementary Psychology 2 (to count as 3) 

It can be seen at once that the special 
curriculum requires no more actual 
hours of class attendance than the 
general, but its successful completion 
will gain for the student 20 semester- 
hours of credit. The English and 
general-psychology courses, although 
meeting only two hours a week, allow 
three hours of credit, and the general- 
science course, meeting only three 
hours, allows four hours of credit. 
The latter consists of two hours of 
lecture and two hours of recitation 
ordinarily, but in the special curricu- 
lum only one hour of recitation is re- 
quired. It is assumed in all these 
“telescoped” courses that the same 
amount of material is covered in 
shorter class time, because of the su- 
perior intellects and greater ability to 
do independent work outside of class. 
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The English course for this limited 
group covers the same reading assign- 
ments normally required of Freshmen 
taking the three-hour course. It is 
assumed, however, that less class time 
will need to be spent on weekly exer- 
cises in grammar and short themes, 
that longer compositions written out- 
side of class will furnish the limited 
group opportunity to find expression 
in writing, and that more rapid prog- 
ress in the reading and appreciation 
of literature may be expected. 


TABLE | 


IniT1AL ReEapinc-TeEst REsuLts 
BEFORE Practice” 








LOWER SUPERIOR UPPER 
“Stupy Group” FirtH Group 





Number/ Per- Number Per- 
o centage of centage 

Words of Words of 
per Accu- per Accu- 

Second racy Second racy 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 








Upper quartile. . 4:5 81 4.8 93 
Median score... 4.0 66 4:3 86 
Lower quartile. . 3-4 54 3-7 80 





After Reading Lecture and Practice 
of Four or Five Hours 

















Upper quartile. . 5.8 95 8.3 93 
Median score... 4.8 87 7.8 89 
Lower quartile. . 4-3 73 6.6 83 





The real innovation is found in the 
general-psychology course which ordi- 
narily is not pursued by Freshmen. 
The attempt is to present all the sub- 
ject-matter characteristic of the gen- 
eral course in psychology and in 
addition to introduce new material in 
the nature of techniques of study. 
The research executed by Mr. E. S. 
Jones, director of personnel research, 
in the how-to-study groups, and its 
application to those graduating in the 


* Jones, E. S. “Studies from the Office of Per- 
sonnel Research.” University of Buffalo, 1930. 
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lowest two-fifths of their class has 
been partially presented with success 
in this course in psychology. It offers 
suggestion and practice in the meth- 
ods of study, note-taking, rapid read- 
ing, and memory exercises. That 
improvement can be made even in the 
case of superior students is attested 
by the records of the results of the 
work on reading habits found in Table 
I. The lower study group refers to 
the graduates of the lowest two-fifths 
of the high-school classes who took 
the special three weeks’ how-to-study 
course. The superior group is consti- 
tuted of the three-year group under 
consideration in this article. It is 
obvious that a considerable increase 
in speed was possible with no loss in 
accuracy. This work in technique of 
study is of such manifest significance 
even to superior students that its in- 
corporation in the regular curriculum 
has been considered. 


T THE conclusion of the fresh- 
man year, the student would 
have 40 semester-hours of credit. 
This could then be augmented in two 
ways. Some students attended the 
summer session between the freshman 
and sophomore year, during which 
time eight hours additional credit 
could be secured. Others took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to try 
examinations in courses which they 
had never attended, but in which they 
had prepared themselves in _ high 
school or by unsupervised study. 
Thirteen of the 24 had hours in excess 
of the 40 found in the special curricu- 
lum at the end of the year. 
It was hoped that at the beginning 
of the second year the majority of 
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these students would enter the honors 
division in the Senior College, a dis- 
cussion of which cannot be brought in 
at this point because of its length. 
Suffice it to say that it is characterized 
by individual work under tutorial 
guidance. Only 8 of the 24 chose to 
finish in three years by the accumula- 
tion of 128 hours of credit. It is our 
conviction that the latter system is 
objectionable, especially for superior 
persons, but no pressure is exerted to 
coerce them into the honors group. 
It is hoped that many of the group 
will be sufficiently stimulated to re- 
main for the fourth year and thus 
obtain a Master’s degree. 

In order to check the results of the 
system, the University was interested 
in making a comparison between this 
group and another of first-fifth gradu- 
ates who were enrolled in the four- 
year program. Twenty-seven students 
in the latter category were selected 
and compared with the twenty-four 
in the three-year group. It was found 
that 13 of the 24, or 54 per cent, 
obtained a B average or better, while 
in the four-year group 11 of the 27, 
or 41 per cent, obtained a similar 
average. It must be remembered that 
in three classes the members of 
the superior group were competing 
against themselves while the students 
in the four-year group had only to 
compete with those of the lower fifths 
of high-school classes. There is, 
however, a significant difference in 
the three-year group in intelligence 
and achievement-test ratings. When 
their percentile scores were arranged 


in the American Council on Education ~ 


Intelligence Test, the median was 83; 
in the Iowa State Content examina- 
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tions, it was 81. In the four-year 
group, these medians were respec- 
tively 72 and 74. It might be men- 
tioned that of the 7 who failed to 
stand in the highest fifth of their 
college class, 4 could have been elim- 
inated by a consideration of their 
comparatively low  intelligence-test 
scores. The one student previously 
mentioned finished in the lowest fifth 
of his college class. He was strongly 
urged not to enter, but was allowed 
to do so because he had been able to 
complete his high-school work in two 
and one-half years. It was manifest 
that his background was not good 
enough to keep pace with the others. 

Although the system is in general 
satisfactory, there are some objections 
to it, and modifications will be made 
accordingly. Several of the students 
suffered physically from the strain 
and had to revert to the four-year 
program. In the future, therefore, 
consideration will be given to the gen- 
eral health of the individual as well 
as his mental qualifications. 


IHZE demands on the students’ 
time were so great in many in- 
stances that participation in extra- 
curricular activities was impossible; in 
fact, almost all social life had to be 
discontinued. This may turn out to 
be a serious limitation in the system, 
although it is probable that entirely 
too much emphasis is placed on social 
activities, and in many instances it is 
evident that persons of excellent abil- 
ity are severely handicapped by this 
element in college life. 
The men in charge of the special 
classes believed that they should meet 
the regular number of hours per week, 
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since a group of this sort was ideally 
constituted for discussion, and the 
diminished number of class meetings 
prevented a considerable amount of 
valuable exchange between members 
of the class and the instructor. It is, 
therefore, possible that the next group 
will meet twenty hours a week instead 
of seventeen. To do this, however, 
causes some difficulty in the arrange- 
ment of the schedules. 

The three-year group has been 
criticized as being intellectually snob- 
bish, and in some cases its members 
have considered themselves justified 
in asking for special privileges not 
allowed to other students. This, 
however, may be an indication of the 
independence of spirit and the pro- 
gressive attitude so necessary in the 
person who is to engage in personal 
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investigation. There is no immediate 
danger that we may be developing 
men and women who are excessively 
and antisocially individualistic in their 
thinking. 

In conclusion, the advantages in 
the three-year plan may be summa- 
rized thus: it is much more stimulat- 
ing to a superior student, it has great 
motivational advantage, it makes the 
educational process continuous, and it 
relieves the student of the burden of 
a certain number of hours’ credit to be 
obtained in a four-year period; to the 
student it offers a saving in time and 
money, and brings him a considerable 
amount of prestige. It may be that in 
time membership in such a group will 
bring the individual as much distinc- 
tion among his fellows as membership 
in the varsity football squad. 

[Vol. II, No. 6] 
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Changes in the Colleges 


By KATHRYN McHALE 


The American Association of University Women Study 
Higher Education 


entations from prophets of 
gloom at the dearth of changes 

and educational experimentation in 
the four-year college, and predictions 
are made that these colleges are des- 
tined shortly to the educational 
museum to take their place beside the 
“little red schoolhouse.” The pur- 
pose of this article is to show how 
widespread are the spirit of experi- 
mentation and the resulting changes 
which point fair to prove that, if the 
liberal colleges of America continue 
as seriously in conceiving their part in 
educational progress, they will enter 
upon their greatest era of development. 
The kinds of experiments which are 
described hereafter show compara- 
tively how prominent new educational 
practices have become which a few 
years ago were looked upon askance 
as undignified and uneducative de- 
partures. The experiments are those 
discussed in the printed bulletins, 
reprints, or catalogues of twelve 
women’s colleges (Agnes Scott, Bar- 
nard, Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Mills, 
Mt. Holyoke, Pembroke, Radcliffe, 
Rockford, Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 
lesley), twelve men’s colleges (Am- 
herst, Bowdoin, Colgate, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Haverford, 


| AVREQUENTLY one hears lam- 


Princeton, Wabash, Wesleyan, Wil- 
liams, Yale), twelve coeducational 
colleges (Bates, Beloit, Bucknell, 
Carleton, Colorado, De Pauw, Ober- 
lin, Ohio Wesleyan, Reed, Stanford, 
Swarthmore, and the University of 
Wisconsin). A more detailed study of 
source materials leading to a quali- 
tative evaluation of these changes and 
experiments and those of other insti- 
tutions is under way, and a prelim- 
inary report was presented during the 
Biennial Convention of the American 
Association of University Women. 

A fundamental change based upon 
the recognition of individual differ- 
ences among candidates is embodied 
in the growing importance of psycho- 
logical tests, in the heightened interest 
in analysis of character and person- 
ality, and in the activity in new ex- 
perimental educational diagnostic and 
predictive measures which converge 
in a consequent trend toward a liber- 
alization of entrance requirements. 
All of the colleges are now using 
selective methods of admission, and 
state that they consider important the 
appraisals of academic records, char- 
acter, ability, and promise. All use 
the standardized test as one test of ad- 
mission. Certificates from approved 
schools are accepted with certain 
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added requirements by five women’s 
colleges (Goucher, Mills, Pembroke, 
Rockford, Agnes Scott), eight men’s 
colleges (Amherst, Dartmouth, Co- 
lumbia, Bowdoin, Colgate, Wabash, 
Wesleyan, Williams), and the twelve 
coeducational colleges. 

The examinations set by the Col- 
lege Entrance Board are required by 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, Vas- 
sar (or the New York Regents’), 
Haverford, Princeton, and Yale col- 
leges, although the results of the 
experiment at Columbia College 
proved the psychological entrance 
examination to be twice as effective 
in predicting college success. Barnard 
is the only college which uses the 
psychological test as one method of 
entrance without further examination. 
The psychological test, in addition to 
other specified requisites, is required 
by Bryn Mawr, Mills, Mt. Holyoke, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Columbia, 
Princeton, Williams, Yale, Stanford, 
and Swarthmore colleges. In addi- 
tion to other specifications, they are 
advised or required for entrance 
under certain conditions by Agnes 
Scott, Barnard, Pembroke, Amherst, 
Harvard, and Reed colleges. 

The “highest seventh rule” is a 
method of entrance at Harvard and 
Radcliffe. As an experiment, a stu- 
dent who has completed in regular 
course a program of study in a good 
secondary school may be admitted 
without examination if recommended 
by his school, provided he or she has 
ranked in scholarship in the highest 
seventh of the members of a gradu- 
ating class containing at least seven. 
The plan is intended for applicants 
residing in distant states and from 
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schools that have not prepared stu- 
dents for College Board examinations, 

The personal interview has become 
a method at Swarthmore. It is used 
by the Faculty Admissions Committee 
or representatives of the college in 
interviewing candidates whose school 
records place them in the highest 
group and whose intellectual life aspi- 
rations cannot be judged by existing 
measurements. The personal inter- 
view is desired or required under 
certain conditions by Pembroke, Hay- 
erford, Colgate, Bucknell, and Reed. 


HE free elective system sug- 

gests not only a cluttered pro- 
gram, but the possibility of a scattered 
piecemeal education. The notion that 
individual choice is correlative with 
resulting interest has led to fewer 
required courses and a wider option 
of electives. There are similarities 
and differences in the courses pro- 
posed. All the colleges studied 
require physical education or train- 
ing. Some specified courses in addi- 
tion to physical education, varying 
from 3 to 36 units—Vassar specifies 
three units, Goucher thirty-six—are 
required of all students in all colleges 
except six. 

An English course, or a qualifying 
test in the freshman year, is required 
of all students in twenty-six of the 
colleges studied. All make group or 
distribution requirements, demanding 
a number of unit courses with option. 
The number of units required varies 
from 10 or 12 to 60, with 24 or 36 
frequently being the required num- 
ber. The group or distribution re- 
quirement is an experiment prepared 
to combat the conventional piecemeal 
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CHANGES IN THE COLLEGES 


education resulting from the elective 
system. It is a new development, a 
tendency to swing back from the free- 
elective system to a measure of fixed 
curriculums. 

The six colleges that do not specify 
courses in addition to physical educa- 
tion are Radcliffe, Smith, Colgate, 
Princeton, Yale, and Harvard col- 
leges. These colleges give a wide 
option of elective courses. When 
applicants pass certain qualifying ex- 
aminations or meet certain standards, 
they may be exempted from some or 
all required courses except physical 
education at Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Colgate, Harvard, Stan- 
ford, and Swarthmore. Except for 
six colleges, all require certain courses 
or kinds of courses of Freshmen. 

Practically the complete program 
for the freshman year, from 24 to 36 
units, is mapped out at Goucher, 
Pembroke, Rockford, Amherst, Bow- 
doin, Colgate, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Haverford, Wabash, Williams, Yale, 
and the University of Wisconsin. No 
specific requirements are made if cer- 
tain qualifying examinations are passed 
or standards met for the freshman year 
in Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
Harvard, and Swarthmore colleges. 
Numerous courses are open to Fresh- 
men other than those “required for 
freshman year” in all of the colleges 
except Goucher, Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, and Williams. 


ROVISIONS for independent 
study in institutions for higher 
learning began at Harvard in 1924 
when the English Department 
adopted the tutorial system. Forms 
of this system are now found at Rad- 
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cliffe, Mills (tutors in honors work 
in some departments), Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (with some 
work only), and at Reed (in honors 
work). Mt. Holyoke has adopted 
the preceptorial system begun at 
Princeton and still used there. At 
Mt. Holyoke some provision for in- 
dividual work in the major is made 
under the personal direction of the 
instructor, in accordance with the 
preceptorial system. Honors courses 
or courses of independent study in- 
stituted to encourage the intellectual 
life are offered in all but four of the 
thirty-six colleges studied, the excep- 
tions being Goucher, Agnes Scott, 
Bowdoin, and De Pauw. Beloit has 
an independent-study plan in some 
departments only, and Bucknell in 
English only. Columbia, Princeton, 
Smith, Reed, and Swarthmore col- 
leges are carrying on specific experi- 
ments in honors work, while each of 
the thirty-two colleges on the list is 
experimenting to some degree on 
different forms of honors work. An 
examination for honors work or inde- 
pendent study work is required by ten 
women’s colleges, six men’s colleges, 
and five coeducational colleges. Out- 
side examiners take part in conducting 
the examination for honors in Mills, 
Rockford, Colgate, and Swarthmore. 

A unique form of honors work is 
found at Dartmouth. Beginning with 
1929, each year there are selected 
from the junior class a group of men 
(usually five) to be Senior Fellows 
during the following year. The 
selection is carefully made. A Senior 
Fellow, after his election, must be in 
residence at Dartmouth College dur- 
ing the academic year following his 
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election, and throughout the year 
must be in good standing as a member 
of the College. During the tenure 
of his fellowship, he has complete 
freedom to pursue the intellectual 
life at Dartmouth College in what- 
ever manner and direction he himself 
may choose. He is not required to 
attend classes, nor to take any exami- 
nations, nor to pay any tuition fees to 
the College. At the end of his fel- 
lowship year, he is given his degree 
in course. Reed College allows inde- 
pendent study in the freshman and 
sophomore years. In anticipation of 
the independent work expected in the 
last two years, the student may de- 
vote a portion of his time (one-fifth 
or less) during the freshman and 
sophomore years to additional indi- 
vidual study in connection with one 
of his regular courses under the 
guidance of an instructor. 

Another experiment used to pro- 
mote a more unified intellectual 
experience is the comprehensive ex- 
amination, which is required in the 
student’s major subject by Mills, Mt. 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, Harvard, Haver- 
ford, Princeton, Wabash, Colorado, 
Reed, and Swarthmore colleges. 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, and 
Ohio Wesleyan require comprehen- 
sive examinations in such major fields 
as English literature. 

A clear division is made between 
work of the first two years and the 
last two years at Princeton, Williams, 
Stanford, and Reed colleges. The 
four-course plan in the junior and 
senior years is the practice at Princeton 
with independent investigations in 
major or departmeatal study. At 
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Williams sharp divisions of study 
occur between the first and last two 
years. Stanford University is divided 
into an upper and lower division, 
There is a clear division at Reed with 
the passing of junior-qualifying exam- 
inations at the end of the junior year, 

The University of Wisconsin has 
just instituted a plan of division 
whereby a sharp line is drawn after 
the sophomore year. Attainments 
rather than credits place the student 
in a first group, second group, or 
third group. If he makes the first 
group, he has proved his ability and 
seriousness, and he is then allowed as 
much freedom from routine work as 
he can profitably use. He may even 
be granted a Master’s degree, in addi- 
tion to a Bachelor’s degree, after four 
years of study. If he falls into the 
second group, he must apply for 
admission to the junior year. His 
application will be considered by a 
committee which will give weight to 
various credentials of merit. If he is 
in a third group, he cannot be taken 
into the junior class at all, but he may 
apply after a lapse of one year when 
his activities since leaving the Univer- 
sity will be taken into account. 


RIENTATION courses offer 

another attempt to unify sub- 
ject-matter fields. Orientation courses, 
other than mere survey courses in a 
subject, are scheduled at Mills, Pem- 
broke, Rockford, Vassar, Colgate, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Wabash, 
Bates, Beloit, Carleton, De Pauw, 
Ohio Wesleyan, and Reed. All of 
these colleges continue to experiment 
with such courses. The provision of 
“Freshman Week” or “Freshman 
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CHANGES IN THE COLLEGES 


Days” to assure more expedient ad- 
justment to college life is made at 
Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Colgate, 
Bates, Beloit, Carleton, De Pauw, 
Oberlin, and the University of Wis- 
consin. Other special treatment of 
Freshmen, such as the Freshman 
Dean or Faculty, Freshman Advisers, 
or Freshman Lectures may be found 
at Pembroke, Smith, Vassar, Colum- 
bia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Wesleyan, 
and Yale. 

The freshman year in Yale is com- 
mon to both undergraduate schools, 
Yale College and the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School. Its function is to prepare 
first-year students for the more ad- 
vanced work in the two Schools and 
to assist them in making a wise choice 
of courses. The general aims of the 
freshman year are to secure the best 
teaching available, to maintain solid 
standards of scholarship, and to help 
students to find themselves. Yale 
makes the most careful attempt to 
meet in full the peculiar demands 
presented by the entering student. 
Not only is a special dean provided, 
but also a special faculty; a faculty in 
the selection of which the most careful 
attention is paid to the ability and 
power to teach which are most indis- 
pensable if immature students are to 
be properly treated. Only teachers of 
well-tested efficiency are selected. 
The plan really results in the forma- 
tion of a small college for Freshmen 
inside the larger one. 

Colleges in which qualified stu- 
dents may spend the junior year 
abroad in the study of foreign lan- 
guages, as stated in their catalogues, 
are: Smith, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Vassar, Wellesley, Beloit, and 
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Swarthmore. Colleges which have 
participated in the plan of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware for study abroad 
in the junior year, not stated in their 
catalogues, are: Goucher, Mills, Rock- 
ford, Amherst, Colgate, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Williams, 
Carleton, Colorado, Reed, and the 
University of Wisconsin. 


THERexperiments deserve men- 
tion. The nursery school pro- 
vides facilities for child study as a part 
of the work in the fields of education, 
psychology, or euthenics, depending 
upon the college, in Mills, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. In most de- 
partments at Bryn Mawr there is a 
major course of five hours a week for 
two years, a prerequisite for advanced 
courses. At Radcliffe courses are 
classified as full courses or half-courses 
according to the amount of work 
involved. Lecture courses are held 
in Columbia giving summary views of 
fields they cover without final exami- 
nations or marks, each counting one 
point toward the degree. In Reed 
most courses cover the entire year. 
In general, there are no semester ex- 
aminations, only the comprehensive 
examinations at the end of the year. 
No course in English composition is 
offered below the junior year. Small 
classes are the rule since close contact 
of teachers and students is desired. 
The fourth year of the Experi- 
mental College for Men of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin began last au- 
tumn. In its three years of existence 
“it has produced distinctive educa- 
tional results in the students who have 
subjected themselves to its disci- 
pline.” Three major objectives are 
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being tested: first, greater integration 
of the materials to be studied in the 
freshman and sophomore years; sec- 
ond, greater informalization of the 
teaching procedure; third, greater 
socialization of the student. The col- 
lege is a part, although it is a 
separate school, within the College 
of Letters. 

This, sketched briefly and within 
broad lines, is a sampling of the kind 
of experimentation and change that 
may be found in the liberal-arts col- 
lege. They have made noteworthy 
attempts to deal with the problem of 
a more effective intellectual life for 
the students. Their experiments have 
challenged students to venture in 
education, and have added interest 
and zest to the process. To be sure, 
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in their zealousness over the develop- 
ment of newer practices, they have 
not always stopped to consider their 
qualitative value in terms of origin 
and their philosophy of higher educa- 
tion. But this, of course, is not as 
significant in their educational de- 
velopment as the fact that liberal 
colleges have changed. Their past is 
not lacking in glory; their present 
status is, for the most part, healthy 
and promising; their future is bright 
with hope. Their fundamental phi- 
losophy will always make them 
different from other educational in- 
stitutions, and with this added concep- 
tion of the college as an educational 
laboratory the prognosis of their con- 
tribution in developing the intellec- 
tual life of students is limitless. 

[Vol. II, No. 6] 


Who Goes to Colleger 


By EDWARD F. POTTHOFF 


The Selective Character of Education at the 
Collegiate Level 


HE growing popularity of our 

institutions of higher learning 

is indicated by the fact that 
the enrollment in American colleges 
and universities increased 613 per cent 
during the period from 1890 to 1928, 
whereas the increase in the total popu- 
Jation during the same period was 
only 92 per cent. Furthermore, in 
1890 approximately 2.4 per cent of 
the people of college age were pursu- 


ing a higher education, whereas the 
figure for 1928 was 11.8 per cent.’ 
In view of this large increase in the 
proportion of people going to college, 
it is interesting to note that the class 
of students who entered the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as Freshmen in Octo- 
ber, 1924, was found to be markedly 


1 United States Office of Education. Statistics of 
Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools: 
1927-28. Washington: Office of Education, 1929- 
pp- 3, 4, 8. (Bulletin No. 38) 
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WHO GOES TO COLLEGE? 


selective in character when certain eco- 
nomic and social factors were consid- 
ered. One of these factors may be 
stated in terms of the occupational 
class to which the students’ fathers 
belonged, children who came from 
the higher salaried and better-edu- 
cated classes having by far the best 
chances of entering upon a college 
education, whereas the chances for 
those coming from occupational groups 
which require the least skill and com- 
mand the smallest remuneration were 
relatively small. A second factor 
which revealed the selective character 
of the students studied is the mortal-, 
ity of the fathers, a factor which ap- 
preciably conditioned the opportunities 
for obtaining a higher education. 
Finally, those individuals whose fath- 
ers were college graduates had unusu- 
ally fine prospects for entering the 
University. 

That occupational pursuit is an im- 
portant matter in the lives of a large 
majority of people need hardly be 
questioned. The occupation of the 
father, being often the main, or even 
the only, source of income determines 
to a great extent the wealth and the 
degree of economic security of the 
family. Occupation helps to deter- 
mine the advantages which members 
of the family will have in the way of 
travel, books, magazines, recreation, 
and other social and intellectual neces- 
sities and luxuries of life. The place 
of residence, the stability of residence, 
the father’s associates during the 
working-day, and the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the entire family are 
virtually selected because or through 
working conditions. Thus the occu- 
pation of the father influences greatly 
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the social status and relationships of 
the family, and helps to determine 
what they think and what their out- 
look on, and opportunities in, life 
shall be. 

In view of these facts it is both 
interesting and important to deter- 
mine the extent to which the various 
occupational groups comprising the 
population at large were represented 
among the students entering the Uni- 
versity. In carrying out this portion 
of the study only those students whose 
homes were in Chicago were consid- 
ered because of the fact that the dis- 
tribution of occupations varies from 
place to place, particularly between 
urban and rural communities, and be- 
cause the members of the class as a 
whole came from places which are 
widely scattered. It was then possible 
to use the census report for 1920 in 
determining the number of men in 
Chicago who were engaged in various 
occupations. Moreover, the census 
data are given for certain age-groups, 
the oldest group including the ages of 
forty-five and over. Since the occu- 
pations of workers vary considerably 
with age, and since the ages of the 
fathers of these students may be as- 
sumed to average more than forty- 
five years, only the workers in this 
oldest age-group were considered. 


HE occupations both of the men 

in the population at large in 
Chicago and of the fathers of the stu- 
dents were classified into the eight 
groups listed in Table I. The first 
group, the proprietors, includes all 
owners in all fields with the exception 
of the skilled artisans who own their 
shops and who represent a group of 
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“small owners.” The proprietary 
group includes, for example, bankers, 
brokers, manufacturers, merchants, 
publishers, and owners of mines and of 
wholesale and retail stores. They rep- 
resent, therefore, the wealthiest class, 
and they control economic power. 
The group of skilled tradesmen in- 
cludes the artisan-owners just referred 
to, as well as skilled workmen em- 
ployed by the proprietors of large or 
small establishments. The semi- 


TABLE I 


PerRcENTAGES OF ALL MEN 1n Cuicaco WHo 
Were Forty-FivE Years OF AGE AND 
OVER AND FATHERS OF STUDENTs Liv- 
ING IN CHiIcaco Wuo ENGAGED 
in CERTAIN OccUPATIONS 























All Men of 
Occupational Forty-five Fathers of 
roup Years Students 
and Over 
(1) (2) (3) 
ee 7.8 42.3 
Professional service... .. 5.1 18.6 
Managerial service..... 6.2 8.6 
Commercial service.... . 6.0 9.1 
Clerical service......... 9-3 2.6 
Skilled trades......... 29.6 13.8 
Semi-skilled trades... ... 19.1 4-7 
Unskilled laborers ...... 16.9 3 
Total number....... 236,256 383 





skilled trades group includes men 
engaged in transportation service, 
public service, and personal service. 
The nature of the remaining groups 
is so well known that it seems un- 
necessary to define them. 

According to Table I, the wealthiest 
occupational group, the proprietors, 
comprised 7.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion at large, but it included 42.3 per 
cent of all students entering the Uni- 
versity. The professional or best- 
educated group was also unusually 
well represented in the student group, 
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since it constituted 18.6 per cent of 
this group although it included only 
5.1 per cent of the general population, 
On the other hand, the unskilled 
laborers, or poorest group, comprised 
16.9 per cent of the men in the city 
as a whole, but it had only a single 
representative in the University. The 
first five groups listed in the table are 
usually designated as the “non-labor” 
groups. When they are combined, 
they are found to have had more than 
four times as many representatives in 
the University as the remaining or 
labor groups, although the members 
of the latter combination were twice 
as numerous in the population at large 
as those of the former. 


HE facts which have just been 

cited testify to the selective char- 
acter of the students included in this 
study. It is clear that the chances for 
going to the University varied sig- 
nificantly with the social, educational, 
and economic status of the fathers’ 
occupations. These chances were by 
far the greatest among the proprie- 


tary or wealthiest class, and among | 


the professional or best-educated class; 
they were higher among the non- 
labor than among the labor groups, 
and higher among the skilled than 
among the semi-skilled tradesmen; 
and they were by far the lowest 
among the occupational groups which 
require the least skill and bring the 
smallest financial returns. In brief, 
the opportunity for securing a college 
education was conditioned markedly by 
the occupational status of the father. 

The second factor to be considered 
in determining the selective char- 
acter of education at the college level 
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WHO GOES TO COLLEGE? 


was the mortality of the fathers of 
students. Except for the more fortu- 
nate economic groups, the death of 
the father may bring with it various 
kinds of sacrifices by the children, 
including loss of educational opportu- 
nities. A quantitative indication of 
this condition among college students 
was obtained by comparing the mor- 
tality rate among the fathers of stu- 
dents with that for men of the same 
age in the population at large. 

The study revealed that 10.1 per 
cent of all students who entered the 
University of Chicago in 1924 had 
lost their fathers by death. Reference 
to the United States Life Tables 
showed that the mortality rate among 
men of the same age in the general 
population was 18.3 per cent.” The 
difference between this figure and that 
for the fathers of the students, 10.1 
per cent, is large and significant. The 
comparison indicates that the opportu- 
nity for entering upon a college edu- 
cation was conditioned very markedly 
by the mortality of the father. 

The final selective factor considered 
in this study was the education of the 
fathers of the students, the specific 
facts involved being that the fathers 
were, or were not, college graduates. 
About 18.6 per cent of the fathers of 
the entering students were found to 


be college-bred. The fathers of these 


"United States Life Tables rgro. 
Bureau of the Census, 1916. pp. 22-23. 
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students would probably have been in 
college some time between 1890 and 
1900 if they attended at all. In 1890 
only 3.6 per cent, and in 1900 only 
4.4 per cent of all men of college age 
were actually attending college.’ It 
is clear, therefore, that the students 
considered in this study constituted a 
highly selected group with respect to 
the education of their fathers. A child 
whose father was a college graduate 
was much more likely to have the 
opportunity of entering the Univer- 
sity than one whose father was not 
college-bred. 

That the explanation of the condi- 
tion just cited is to be made in part in 
economic terms is indicated by the fact 
that 73 per cent of the fathers who 
were college-bred were engaged in 
professional occupations, and that 93 
per cent of them belonged to the non- 
labor groups. Case studies of indi- 
vidual students also showed that the 
environment in a home where the 
father was a college graduate was 
usually such as to place a constant 
emphasis upon the importance and 
value of securing a college education 
and to pave the way for undertaking 
it. On the other hand, the environ- 
ment provided by the father who was 
not college-bred was frequently lack- 
ing in these advantages. —_[Vol. II, No. 6] 


*United States Office of Education. Statistics of 
Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools, 
1927-28. Washington: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1929. pp. 3, 4, 8. (Bulletin No. 38) 








An Experiment at Wells 


By C. O. WEBER 


The Will to Learn as Exemplified by the Reading 
Period at Wells 


E ARE learning so much 
about pedagogy that a cer- 
tain gloomy professor of law 


says, “We are forgetting how to 
teach!” Pedagogy is concerned with 
method, and the validity of any 
method depends on the probity of the 
goal which called it into existence. 
The bewildering array of new meth- 
ods, whether they appear in primary, 
secondary, or in collegiate education, 
exhibits a revolt against a threadbare 
and ponderous pedagogy, which has 
grown up in response to the false be- 
lief that the graces of education are 
bestowed upon passive students. The 
new ideal of education is isolated for 
us by a discerning scholar, the late 
G. Stanley Hall. Whether we con- 
sider the Montessori method, the 
project method, the socialized recita- 
tion, honor courses, or the tutorial 
system, the ideal of self-education 
emerges in clear outline. The reading 
period is the newest addition to this 
highly significant class of methods, 
and in it the ideal of self-education 
ceases to be implicit: it emerges as a 
consciously formulated ideal. The 
reading period’ is, we believe, a poten- 
tial agent for realizing the ideal of 

*We prefer the designation, “period of inde- 


pendent study,” but employ the term “reading period” 
as a briefer designation. 
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self-education, provided the educators 
concerned remember the goal for 
which the method was fashioned. But 
the new advantages involve corre- 
sponding risks, as the actual adminis- 
tration of a reading period will show. 

The Wells project, under the 
initial sponsorship of President Mac- 
millan, follows in the wake of the 
prior experiments at Harvard and 
Radcliffe and, in partial form, at 
Cornell University. The reading 
period at Harvard is part of a unique 
program embracing honor courses, 
comprehensive examinations, residen- 
tial units (“houses”), and _ tutorial 
work. All of these ventures except 
the last exist at Wells College. The 
reading period is not a complex and 
inflexible pedagogical device, but is 
highly adaptable to the requirements 
of locality. The basic features of it, 
however, are not so alterable; we may 
indicate them as follows: On the side 
of method the reading period consists 
of a number of consecutive days or 
even of weeks during which ordinary 
classroom, laboratory, and _ tutorial 
work is discontinued. In place of 
these standard pursuits, the student 
invests his or her time in independent 
study: reading and thinking in the 
library, experimenting and thinking 
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AN EXPERIMENT AT WELLS 


in the laboratory. The student is not 
wholly without guidance. 

The reading period continues the 
regular courses, and professors are 
expected to prescribe carefully selected 
materials for study. This leads us to 
say something further about the mat- 
ter of content, for the reading period 
is not necessarily limited to changes of 
method. Since the method of study 
is to be independent, the subject- 
matter pursued must not be of the 
narrow and routine type which robs 
study of initiative. Professors, there- 
fore, reserve for the reading period 
problematical and not mnemonic ma- 
terials. The independent use of wits, 
not of memory, is the object which 
the reading period is intended to 
achieve. Not only is the material of 
the problem variety, but there should 
be a range of problems and of ref- 
erences concerning them from which 
the students may choose. The knowl- 
edge gained during the reading period 
should be tested in some way, by 
papers, or by oral or written exami- 
nations. The chief reward which the 
period is intended to secure is not a 
matter of material content. The 
immaterial goals, although they escape 
the tools of psychometrics, are real, 
and are discussed in later paragraphs 
of this paper.” 


HE essential method of the read- 

ing period briefly stated is to 
allow every student to work as an 
honor student—in the Oxford sense— 
for a brief period of time. The flex- 
ibility of the method is made evident 
by its use. The special features at 


* Lowell, A. Lawrence. “Self-Education at Har- 
vard College,” Journal of Higher Education, 1 (Jan- 
wary, 1930), pp. 65-72. 
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Wells College during the year 1929- 
30 were two reading periods, one at 
the end of each semester, just pre- 
ceding the examination period. The 
period for the first semester was 
twelve days in length. At the end of 
the second semester, Seniors had a 
period of three weeks for independent 
study, devoted to a review of four 
years of work, in preparation for com- 
prehensive examinations. The other 
three classes, varying somewhat, had 
a reading period of about seventeen 
days. Unlike Harvard and Radcliffe, 
the reading period at Wells was ex- 
tended to Freshmen. It was not 
expected that they would use this 
period to the same advantage as the 
upperclassmen.* Two considerations 
justify the extension of the reading 
period to Freshmen at Wells: First, 
freshman courses are not generally 
new as fields of study. The so-called 
“new courses,” psychology, sociology, 
and economics, begin with the second 
year. Second, Wells Freshmen, as 
past surveys show, have high general 
intelligence, a fact which makes inde- 
pendent work in their case less ven- 
turesome. Independent work is not 
so easy to administer in courses that 
are highly technical, courses in which 
good students working alone find 
themselves lost. Higher mathematics, 
chemistry, and medicine are types 
of courses in which self-education 
becomes difficult. There are other 
courses, particularly language courses, 
in which daily drill is essential. For 
these reasons, not all departments are 
willing to adopt the method of the 
reading period. WHarvard, Radcliffe, 


*See author’s article in School and Society, 
XXVIII (October 27, 1928), pp. 516-19. 
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and Cornell found that not quite all 
departments were willing to dispense 
with classes and laboratory work. At 
Wells, the same difficulty emerged to 
obscure the experimental conditions. 
However, all Wells students had a 
reading period in some courses. A 
few classes were continued during 
each period, about twelve for the first 
and about seventeen for the second 
semester; and most of these reduced 
the number of appointments. An 
essential feature of our experiment 
was the institution of conferences with 
instructors — unlike Radcliffe and 
Harvard where tutorial work was 
discontinued. Professors were ex- 
pected to maintain office hours for the 
purpose of giving conferences to stu- 
dents who requested them. Technical 
courses, difficult to pursue alone, 
especially require tutorial aid, but 
this aid must be independently sought 
in a scheme of self-education. 


THER experiments, such as re- 

search work in a_ nutritional 
clinic, have the advantage that results 
are likely to be immediate and meas- 
urable. The WHarvard experiment 
aiming to add to spiritual stature 
deals with imponderables whose quan- 
tification is rather difficult. In this 
quandary, anxious to measure the 
effects of the reading period on in- 
tellect and character, we may end by 
measuring something else and by for- 
getting the difference. Conscious of 
this pitfall, we present, for what they 
are worth, the following tests of the 
value of the reading period. ‘First, 
we give the main points of student 
and faculty opinion, a study suggested 
by the interesting reports of Presi- 
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dent Comstock of Radcliffe. Second, 
we submit a few quantitative studies 
of the mutual relations of intelligence 
scores, marks, and the reading period. 

A questionnaire on the reading 
period was answered by 230 students, 
These opinions are representative, 
since only 23 students failed to make 
returns... Two types of data were 
gathered by the questionnaire: an- 
swers to specific questions requiring 
affirmative, negative, or numerical 
statements; and requests for spon- 
taneous objections and approvals re- 
garding the reading period. The first 
type of data appears in Table I, and 
the spontaneous material is reported 
in Table II. A given item of the 
questionnaire was not always an- 
swered by all students. Hence, the 
tota] number of answers to any item 
(Column 1) is always less than 230, 
the total number of students who filed 
returns. Columns 2 and 3 give the 
answers, whether “yes” or “no,” in 
terms of percentages. In_ general, 
this summary of opinion exhibits some 
“contrasts,” as does the Radcliffe re- 
port. But those that favor the read- 
ing period are always in the majority. 
The approval of the reading period, 
in fact, approaches unanimity on the 
first three items (see Table 1), all of 
which bear upon the principle of the 
reading period, irrespective of the 
form of its administration at Wells. 
The remaining answers suggest the 
changes required to bring practice 
into the favor which the principle of 
the reading period wins. 

The willingness of the students to 


“Some selection of cases is implied by the fact 
that the 23 students who did not reply to the ques- 
tionnaire were below the average, both as regards 
grades and intelligence quotients! 
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dispense with the instructors, one 
can imagine, will arouse diverse senti- 
ments in professorial minds: some 
will feel vague alarm, others will nod, 
grimly, in recognition of familiar 
assurance, while the sardonic reader 
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were suspended, conferences with in- 
structors were encouraged. Table I 
shows that 274 conferences were 
sought, averaging about two for each 
student. The report of the faculty, 
however, testifies that students sought 


TABLE | 


SUMMARY OF THE ANSWERS TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS REGARDING 
THE ReEapING PERIOD 























PERCENTAGE 
ANSWERING 
QUESTIONS Sum 
“Yes” | “No” 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
I. General Questions— 
1. Was the reading period a success?................2.00- 225 83 17 
2. Do you approve of it in principle? . .........-..e0.cccse 230 97 3 
ee ae EE EE PIE 5 os oo ones rs coneansecmbenaas 227 96 4 
II. Academic Aspects— 
4. Did you learn as much as in two weeks of usual work?.... 228 74 26 
5. Did the reading period develop independence?........... 224 68 32 
6. Was there too much work for two weeks?............... 221 38 62 
III. Motivation— 
7. Did you enjoy the reading period?..................... 227 85 15 
8. Enjoy the work assigned more than class work?........... 215 86 14 
g. Did you hold conferences with instructors?.............. 233 59 41 
10. How often (total for all students)?.................4. ae Sees eee. 
ee ee eee a. em ee 
(a) Conferences were unnecessary..............+.-0000: ee eee Fees 
eee ene ee ee eee ree a Pee, eee 
ee Se Os. cesce seedue 
SS a ee rs Sr a Sees. reer os 
Ce) Festemebore met Av OtGbes 6 oc 5 on kics coos case cis eines ere. eee 
(f) Conferences defeat purpose of R.P............-....- “Ee fete, Pere 
(g) Not invited to hold conferences.................5-. O° Bin. ceeeeons ae 
IV. Health Aspects of Reading Period— 
12. Were you more fatigued than usual?................... 229 68 32 
53. Did you aifler unusual Gyestreint .. ... 2... 626s ccccseces 222 59 41 
14. Did you get as much exercise as usual?................. 230 62 38 
V. Administrative Aspects of Reading Period— 
us. Were books ceadily Ovatlavle? .. .....6 2005 iccccececeess 223 83 17 
16. Were places to study crowded?.................02-000- 222 37 63 
17. Was heating and ventilation of the library satisfactory? ... 210 61 39 





will find in the report sufficient refu- 
tation of the idea that a reading period 
is required to develop independence. 
Independent study is the other ex- 
treme. In the Radcliffe experiment, 
both lectures and tutorial conferences 
were suspended during the reading 
period; at Wells, although lectures 


fewer conferences than usual. The 
reasons for not holding conferences 
exhibit the usual ingenuity of students 
regarding such matters (see Table I). 

Part II of the questionnaire con- 
sists of original comments for and 
against the reading period (see Table 
II). We list the advantages and 
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disadvantages in the order of frequency 
with which they were mentioned. The 
list of advantages clearly testifies to 
the success of the period: it had been 
the precise intention of the faculty to 
create a period where uninterrupted, 


TABLE II 


ADVANTAGES AND DisADVANTAGES OF 
THE ReEapInNG PERIoD 

















Per 
Cases| Cent 
Advantages of the Reading Period— 
1. Work without interruption. ..... 95 44 
2. Work more interesting vod 78 35 
3- More choice of subjects .......| 78 35 
4. More initiative in planning work| 76 35 
5. More initiative in study........ 61 28 
6. Study was more comprehensive 46 21 
7. Freedom from classes and routine} 25 11 
8. More intensive work possible } 21 10 
9g. More informative whence 20 9 
10. More outdoor exercise possible | 14 6 
11. Revealed what students could do 
ee ‘ : er 10 4-5 
12. More conferences were possible 3 1.4 
Disadvantages of the Reading Period— 
1.No review or rest before final 
I oni saws sic napaes oa f BBY 51 
2. Not enough choice of subjects... 3 29 
3. General strain and fatigue.... 59 27 
4- Excess of reading and other work 55 25 
5. Examination period too short for 
the number of examinations ; 46 21 
6. Eyestrain due to constant reading 41 19 
7. Library hot, crowded, confused, etc. 32 15 
8. Not enough books............. 28 13 
9. Too much work in some courses. 26 12 
10. Monotony—loss of variation due 
o> clanees........-. hoe ee 27 12 
11. Classes and laboratory work con- 
tinued in some courses........ 20 9 
12. Less informative than regular 
Tie acs, deverdbe barca spies 12 5 





interesting, and freely chosen work 
should be pursued under conditions 
during which initiative should de- 
velop asa natural by-product of effort. 

We do not, of course, enumer- 
ate here all of the advantages or 
disadvantages mentioned.’ Thus, one 


"For this reason the columns of percentages do 
not total one hundred. 
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student found the reading period an 
excellent season of rest, after a strenu- 
ous Christmas vacation; and another 
found it an opportune time for 
writing papers long overdue. Such 
comments were too infrequent to be 
statistically significant. The first six 
items in the list of disadvantages 
ought to convince the critical reader 
that the reading period was not a rest 
period, except, as some students de- 
clared, for the faculty. 

The faculty report, however, shows 
that freedom from class work was 
invested in research study (9), in 
developing courses (14), in admin- 
istrative and other work (19).° A 
large majority of the replies received 
from the faculty—34 reports from a 
teaching staff of 39 members—were 
in favor of continuing the reading 
period for another year, although the 
changes suggested were numerous. 
Most of the faculty comments, favor- 
able or otherwise, duplicate the opin- 
ions of students: only the points of 
emphasis are different. Thus the 
faculty (naturally!) regrets the stu- 
dent’s loss of faculty guidance, espe- 
cially in such courses as languages, 
where classroom drill is essential. 
Consequently, during the reading 
period, students acquire less in terms 
of content. The dull student espe- 
cially suffers from the inability to 
work alone. It was for a similar 
reason that the reading period was not 
extended to Freshmen at Radcliffe 
and Harvard. Special interest, there- 
fore, attaches to the attempt at Wells 
to introduce Freshmen to independent 
work. We have seen that faculty 


* We are indebted for this part of the report to 
Jean Davis, professor of economics and sociology. 
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opinion on the subject quite agrees 
with the judgments of President 
Lowell and of President Comstock. 
| wish to submit some objective data 
that bears on this question. 

First, the Wells questionnaire en- 
ables us to form an index of each in- 
dividual student’s attitude toward the 
reading period. When this is done by 
classes, we find that Freshmen and 
Sophomores favor the reading period 
more than do the Juniors and Seniors. 
Second, the judgment of Freshmen 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE GrapEs BY CLASSES FOR 
Two YEars 

















1928-29 1929-30 
Freshmen .......... 73.19 73.64 
Sophomores 76.47 73.82 
SE 5. ce'o0 6 oops 77°$7 77.80 
ee eee or 81.13 79.60 
Averages 77.09 76.22 





and Sophomores in this matter is not 
conclusive. If then we average the 
marks by classes, so that we may con- 
trast the years 1928-29 and 1929-30, 
we find that the marks during the 
latter year—which might be desig- 
nated the “reading-period year”— 
are slightly less than the average 
marks of 1928-29. However, the 
Freshmen are not the ones to lose, 


as Table III shows. 


HE writer computed a more 

refined average in which a com- 
parison was made between the marks 
of standard courses which were given 
during both years and by the same 
professors. These courses (17) show 
that the average marks for the two 
years were equal (73.83 for 1928-29 
and 73.44 for 1929-30). Of course, 
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faculty standards shift, a circumstance 
which would make the figures value- 
less. But in that case, they cease to 
be evidence against the reading period. 

Also, exponents of the reading 
period will maintain that independent 
work taxes the native intelligence of 
students more than does regular class 
work. If so, the marks for 1929-30 
should show higher correlations with 
intelligence scores than occurs in the 
previous year. To test this assump- 
tion, eight correlations were prepared 
between intelligence scores of the 
American Council of Education Test 
and average marks for the year, con- 
sisting of four correlations, one for 
each class in 1928-29, and four 
equivalent correlations for 1929-30. 
The agreement between marks and 
intelligence is about the same for the 
two years, a result which confirms the 
previous findings as regards marks. 
The correlations were negligibly 
higher for 1928-29, during which 
there were no reading periods, on the 
average about .07. 

These results, unhappily, are ob- 
scured by the fact that 1929-30 
marked the introduction of innova- 
tions, such as the comprehensive ex- 
aminations, other than the reading 
period. Certainly, there is no posi- 
tive evidence that the student actually 
acquires less during a reading-period 
régime. We can only reiterate that 
the act of acquisition has as much 
value as the content acquired. “The 
object sought,” writes President 
Lowell, “is self-education, the devel- 
opment of the faculties of each indi- 
vidual to the utmost by his own 
conscious effort.”” 


"Lowell, loc. cit., p. 72. 
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Indeed, under inspection, the 
ideal of self-education will take on 
the more profound import of a phi- 
losophy of life. The apparent cleav- 
age between thought and action has 
generally resisted attempts at syn- 
thesis. Despite Kant’s eclectic efforts, 
he is obliged to suppose in the end a 
“pure” versus a “practical” reason, 
each one having a life of its own. The 
opposition between the practical man 
of action and the isolated thinker is 
banal in its familiarity. Now this 
ideal, now that one wins approbation. 

John Dewey, who indeed has power 
to “read the scene,” laments this arti- 
ficial separation of knowledge and 
action.” The basic dichotomy lies, not 
between thought and physical action, 
for an original thought is a deed. A 
truer version runs as follows: Be- 
havior is either originative or repeti- 
tive. Originative activity is conscious, 
deliberate, effortful, and has two 
forms, intellectual and motor. It is 
impossible to say which one of two 
lives—the humanitarian activity of 
St. Theresa or the metaphysical in- 
quiries of St. Augustine, the vital 
deeds of the engineer Goethals or the 
reflections of Einstein—requires the 
more courage, vital energy, loyal ap- 
plication. Let education, therefore, 
be either intellectual or motor, so long 
as it is conscious, intentional, self- 
developmental, it will be genuine 
education. 


The ideal of the modern col- 

* Dewey, John. The Quest for Certainty: A Study 
of the Relation of Knowledge and Action. New 
York: Minton, Balch and Company, 1929. p. 252. 
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lege should be to reproduce the 
unescapable conditions of life. The 
college should differ from life in one 
unique feature, this the condition that 
life on the campus be so disposed that 
rapid mastery be facilitated. Peda- 
gogical method ventured into a cul- 
de-sac when it was supposed that 
imparting knowledge was the best 
method of training students. For the 
debt incurred by imparting knowledge 
canceled all the credit gained in terms 
of the knowledge imparted. Thus 
another royal road to education js 
found wanting. Knowledge, like 
other forms of wealth, must be ac- 
quired, not borrowed. In the annals 
of modern psychology the “law of 
forgetting” is expressed in the form 
of a curve with a pathetic droop, de- 
scending sharply from full knowledge 
to amnesia! An educational program 
devoted to the task of producing in- 
formed minds is psychologically un- 
sound. Courses of study supply an 
occasion for mental gymnastics. The 
athlete’s purpose is not to move the 
weights, but to develop muscle. In 
modern experimental psychology, 
Terman’s idea of an inherited and 
constant intelligence quotient is break- 
ing down. There is an inherited 
nucleus of intelligence which experi- 
ence may increase or decrease. “It is 
the function which creates the organ.” 
This Lamarckian thesis well expresses 
the newer ideal. Prior to knowledge 
is the will to learn. To foster the 
will to learn is perhaps the chief goal 


of the period of independent work. 
[Vol. II, No. 6] 
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Libraries in Land-Grant Colleges 


By FRANK K. WALTER 


“An Effective Library Is Essential for the Instructional and Investigational 
Work in Higher Education”—Survey of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities 


unfilled questionnaire lay on 

the desk of a land-grant uni- 
versity librarian in the summer of 
1928. His first reaction was, “How 
long! O Lord! how long!” This de- 
pression, however, was temporary, for 
it soon became evident that this 
library section of the questionnaire of 
the Land Grant College and Univer- 
sity Survey had been planned intelli- 
gently and that it promised findings 
and conclusions of value. The final 
report justifies this anticipation. The 
library section, which with a five-page 
report on the libraries of Negro land- 
grant colleges in Volume II covers 
110 pages, is one of the most detailed 
parts of the report. No one person 
is given credit for the completed 
work, but the inclusion on the Survey 
staff of Mr. Charles H. Brown, 
librarian at Iowa State College, gives 
a clue to the chief collaborator. 

No librarian can read this section 
without mingled feelings of encour- 
agement at the progress made by the 
libraries of some of the institutions 
surveyed and of discouragement at the 
slow progress and lack of interest in 
adequate library service which the 
report makes evident. So definite are 


G united or more pages of 


the data and so well fortified are the 
conclusions that it is difficult to see 
how the college and university exec- 
utives most concerned can fail to be 
stimulated to attempt improvement 
if they read this part of the report. 

The “General Conclusions”’ are 
comprehensive and might well serve 
as a starting point for those executives 
and others whose interest in libraries 
is more or less perfunctory and who 
therefore might be inclined to pass by 
the detailed preceding chapters. One 
paragraph will be quoted in full be- 


cause of its general and perennial truth: 


The five requirements for good library 
service have been stated in the introduction 
to this study, as follows: (1) adequate book 
collections; (2) suitable buildings and 
equipment; (3) satisfactory relationships of 
library to institutional administration and 
to faculty; (4) competent and significant 
library personnel; and (5) adequate finan- 
cial support.” 


This paragraph is prefaced by the 
remark: “This study has been based 
on the conception, stated repeatedly 


1 United States Office of Education. Surveys of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities. Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1930. Vol. I, pp. 712—- 
14. (Bulletin, 1930, No. 9) 

* Ibid., p. 712. 
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by leading educators and research 
workers, that an effective library is 
essential for the instructional and in- 
vestigational work of higher educa- 
tion. This conception is no longer 
considered open to question.” 


N ADEQUATE book collection 
A must contain enough books on 
every subject of the curriculum or 
field of investigation undertaken by 
the institution to permit every student 
and faculty member to make reason- 
able progress in the subject studied or 
the research undertaken. To continue 
progress, a steady supply of books and 
periodicals dealing with present-day 
interpretations and applications of 
knowledge must be furnished. The 
adequacy of such a supply is increased, 
as the Survey truly states, by the 
number of volumes added yearly, and 
the holdings of fundamental books 
and serial sets. 

On both these counts most of the 
land-grant institutions fall short. 
The Survey describes as “pitiful” the 
book collections of more than half of 
these institutions. In four cases less 
than 525 volumes are added yearly. 
In 13 there is no copy of the New 
Oxford Dictionary; 15 have no copy 
of the Union List of Serials. But 
20 of the 52 land-grant institutions 
surveyed have periodical holdings 
considered of sufficient importance 
to include in that list. In 13, less 
than 250 periodicals are received 
on regular subscription. The extreme 
one hundred—per cent American per- 
haps might be pleased to learn that 
11 of the 52 each subscribe for less 
than 10 periodicals in foreign lan- 
guages. No one else with the slightest 
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conception of the internationalism of 
knowledge can find such a situation 
other than deplorable. Scarcely less 
so is the fact that 15 have less than 5 
complete sets of 21 selected funda- 
mental scientific periodicals and 26 
have less than half of these sets. 
On the other side are found 5 of 
these institutions with all of the 21 
selected sets and three others with 19 
sets each. Ten of them added from 
10,000 to 27,000 volumes annually in 
1928. It must be granted that these 
are among the largest institutions and 
that most of them are general univer- 
sities as well. It does not follow that 
limited library facilities are due 
chiefly to small student enrollment or 
limited curriculums. In many of 
those with woefully inadequate book 
collections, the enrollment is com- 
paratively small, but in few cases do 
the catalogues show any attempt 
appreciably to limit the curriculum 
because of limited library facilities. 
In all but 5 instances out of 52, they 
report students in graduate courses, 
even when an inadequate supply of 
current research material is evident. 
A teacher of agriculture in the 
Iowa State Agricultural College in 
1869, Mr. Isaac P. Roberts, is quoted 


in the Survey as follows: 


I began to tell the students what I knew 
about farming. It did not take me long 
to run short of material and then I began 
to consult the library. I might as well 
have looked for cranberries on the Rocky 
Mountains as for material for teaching 
agriculture in that library. Thus, fortu- 
nately, I was driven to take the class to the 
field and farm, there to study plants, ani- 
mals and tillage at first hand.* 


* United States Office of Education, op. cit., p. 21. 
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LIBRARIES IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Were Mr. Roberts able and willing 
to return to some present-day land- 
grant college libraries he might not 
find conditions entirely different from 
those of his early days. 

Modern science cannot advance by 
the laboratory alone. It must progress 
by the recorded work of many widely 
separated workers in many fields. The 
laboratory without a good working 
library is wasteful or futile or both. 
The college or university which 
emphasizes practical application of 
knowledge and overlooks either of 
these assets is unfair to its trust. 

Adequate book collections require 
adequate funds. Quite as much they 
require the aid of the specialists on 
the faculty and an administrative staff 
capable of obtaining the books quickly 
and economically and preparing them 
for easy use through catalogues, clas- 
sification, and shelf arrangement. No 
librarian can satisfactorily take the 
place of the specialist in evaluating 
material for purchase. Few of the 
faculty specialists have interests wide 
enough to enable them to keep the 
balance between the different parts of 
a collection as a competent librarian 
should do. For these reasons, the 
Survey concludes that the library 
committee of the faculty should be 
advisory in matters relating to the 
institution as a whole rather than 
executive, and that the librarian be 
given jurisdiction over and held 
responsible for business and internal 
administrative policies and practices. 

An adequate supply of books im- 
plies suitable conditions of use. This 
in turn requires suitable buildings 
and equipment. A sufficient number 
of available seats in reading- and main 
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study-rooms is imperative. Increased 
use of libraries suggests seats for from 
20 per cent to 33 per cent of the 
anticipated enrollment. Special study 
facilities for faculty and advanced 
students; adequate stack capacity for 
at least fifteen years on a basis of not 
more than eight books per running 
foot of shelving; grouping of work- 
rooms and reading-rooms to save 
unnecessary time and labor and to aid 
supervision and possibility of enlarge- 
ment when needed; adequate equip- 
ment and well-planned light and 
ventilation are among the suggested 
requirements of satisfactory new 
library buildings. 


UILDINGS and equipment exist 

for the purpose of promoting 
library use. The tests of satisfactory 
use suggested by the Survey are pro- 
portion of students using the library 
daily; loans for home reading; books 
for assigned reading; number of in- 
terlibrary loans; and seating capacity 
and utilization of seats. 

These tests are valid, but it should 
not be overlooked that the classroom, 
the seminar, and faculty conferences 
with students are the chief factors in 
the amount and quality of library use. 
The librarian is the quartermaster, 
not the drill sergeant or the line 
officer. Even the apparently simple 
matter of assigned reading is really 
complex. A study, still unpublished, 
of the use of the library and the read- 
ing habits of a group of 317 students at 
the University of Minnesota has just 
been made by Alvin C. Eurich. This 
shows that students’ reading is sea- 
sonal both according to time of day 
and the relative date in the academic 
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term. The two-hour period for use 
of reserve books is often longer than 
is necessary or, at least, longer than 
is used by the students, as is indicated 
by the earlier return of many of 
the books. 

Librarians have often been re- 
proved for not making such studies. 
The Survey says: “Librarians should 
make additional studies, statistically 
and otherwise, of the use of their 
libraries, and especially of failures of 
students and faculty to obtain ade- 
quate service.” Dean George A. 
Works, of the University of Chicago, 
sometime dean of its Graduate 
Library School, said in his Study of 
College and University Libraries: 
“Some of the librarians have not had 
the training that would fit them to 
collect objective evidence and use it 
as the basis of solving their prob- 
lems.” Mr. C. C. Williamson, him- 
self a librarian and the director of a 
“school of library service,” asserts, 
“The average librarian is an empir- 
icist; not a scientist . . . Quantitative 
studies are its [empirical tendency’s | 
greatest enemy, but probably not one 
librarian in a hundred has even had 
training in quantitative methods.””* 


HE study of Mr. Eurich though 

carefully and economically con- 
ducted took so much more time and 
money than was anticipated that it 
was not carried to the stage of 
completion intended. Since the land- 
grant libraries are so often under- 
financed, in the obvious matters of 
books, equipment, and staff, it is not 
surprising that similar studies, which 


* “Place of Research in Library Service,” Library 
Quarterly, I (January, 1931), p. 8. 
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must often be lengthy and expensive 
to be conclusive, are seldom made. 

It would be difficult to find other 
college units which have surveyed 
their work consistently, adequately, or 
frequently without special grants of 
money, easing of classroom schedules 
to permit time for the study or the 
utilization of graduate students who 
will take on any job which will even- 
tually lead to a thesis and a degree. 
Similar grants, concessions, and aids 
to librarians, for similar purposes, are 
so rare as to be negligible. These 
factors, as well as the alleged lack 
of capacity, should in justice be con- 
sidered. Until they are given a fair 
chance to demonstrate their ability to 
conduct research, it is as unscientific 
as it is unfair to assume their general 
lack of it. It seems more nearly the 
fact to consider such studies a suitable 
field for co-operative study between 
the two groups responsible for library 
use: on the one hand, the faculty 
whose duty is to guide and stimulate 
habits of study, including the reading 
habit; on the other, the librarian and 
his staff, whose duty is to provide 
every facility possible to encourage 
the formation and development of 
the reading habit in particular. Each 
group has a contribution necessary to 
a valid conclusion. 

Pending further research in this 
direction, several other suggestions of 
the Survey deserve attention, though 
none of them is new. More attention 
to individual users is important. As- 
sistance in the use of the complicated 
card catalogues should be available. 
Few question in principle the desir- 
ability of instruction in the use of 
books and the library. There may be 
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some who question the amount of 
such instruction necessary. This will 
probably best be determined by local 
conditions arising from the number of 
students registered and the facilities 
available for problem use. Librarians 
would generally agree that whenever 
such instruction is given, “direction 
and supervision should be given by 
rofessional members of the library 
staff.” Even friendly faculty mem- 
bers frequently fail to see library use 
in true detail. Some years ago in a 
land-grant institution, two hours on 
the use of the library were included in 
a freshman orientation course. A 
scholarly instructor of one of the sec- 
tions of the class devoted one hour to 
a talk on the historic importance of 
the discovery of printing, illustrating 
his talk by showing several of the few 
early printed books in the possession 
of the library. The other hour was 
used in a philosophic discussion of 
the pleasures and profits of reading. 
The proposal that graduate stu- 
dents also be provided instruction 
in bibliographic method is met in part 
by the mention of several institutions 
which conduct such courses in several 
special fields. There is need of more 
such instruction. The form and con- 
tent of the bibliographies loosely at- 
tached to many graduate theses, as 
well as the experience of most libra- 
rians in institutions where graduate 
courses are offered, attest the need. 
There is pathos as well as perti- 
nence and restraint in the statement, 
“Some faculty members also show a 
lack of knowledge of bibliographic 
sources. An assistant professor in 
home economics hunted in vain for a 
bulletin of the ‘United States Dental 
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Association’ only to learn eventually 
that she had misinterpreted the abbre- 
viation, ‘U.S.D.A.’ ” Questions asked 
at the University of Minnesota dis- 
closed similar misapprehension in 
several quarters. A young scientist 
at the same institution, instead of 
making personal search, was prone to 
keep a page busy hunting and bring- 
ing him material from the book- 
stacks. One of the citations, on a 
separate slip not in a list, the page 
was unable to find. It read, “Jdid., 
p. 256.” 


IBRARIES should be open as fre- 
quently as is practicable within 
budget limits and the use made of the 
opportunity. The suggested fourteen 
hours daily seems from experience to 
be generally best. “Skilled assistance 
to students, faculty, and research 
workers in search for informational 
material” is forecast by the “readers’ 
advisers” of many large public libra- 
ries and the reference departments of 
both public and college libraries. It 
is both probable and desirable that the 
present tendency toward individual- 
ized courses will awaken a desire on 
the part of faculty and students for 
more and better assistance. Such 
assistance is a commonplace in the 
laboratory. It is no less important in 
the library. 

The librarian and his staff are both 
concerned in the question of “compe- 
tent and sufficient library personnel.” 
In the librarian, the department 
heads, and their major assistants, at 
least, competence implies wide inter- 
ests, broad reading, sympathy with 
scholarly ideals, and special profes- 
sional training and experience. They 
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should measure up to standards 
required of their faculty colleagues 
and be subject to the same necessity 
for continued study. 

Two lines of library work must be 
recognized: the professional, involv- 
ing special knowledge and technical 
skill; the clerical, which chiefly re- 
quires accuracy and skill in rather 
routine lines. The necessity of a 
clerical staff does not mean that the 
staff should be largely clerical. It is 
illogical to expect a college com- 
munity to be served adequately by a 
library staff with inferior educational 
backgrounds. 


N EDUCATION, as in other 
matters, an institution usually gets 
what it pays for. If the members of 
a library staff are to be in any sense 
the peers of advanced students and 
faculty, it seems reasonable to assume 
that they should receive substantially 
equivalent wages. What are the facts? 


Out of 48 (land-grant) institutions, 
only 2. . . pay their librarians the typical 
salary of a dean. The typical salary .. . 
is the salary of an associate professor . . . 
Four institutions are paying their librarians 
a typical salary of $1,775 . . . One in- 
stitution allows $2,200 for a librarian who 
serves also as language teacher. Four 
. . « pay their librarians (a) $1,500 (stu- 
dents 626); (b) $1,700 (students 960) ; 
(c) $1,980 (students 1,219); (d) $1,850 
(students 1,610). These colleges are 
among those which . . . were shown to 
have the lowest use per student.° 


A recent table of typical college 
and university library salaries shows 
that land-grant institutions very gen- 
erally pay lower salaries than other 

* United States Office of Education, op. cit., p. 685. 
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colleges and universities in the same 
sections. Where there is both a sepa- 
rate state university and a land-grant 
college, or a state university including 
a land-grant college, in every instance 
noted the librarian of the separate 
state university receives considerably 
more salary than his land-grant col- 
league in the same state or neighbor- 
ing states.” The same holds true of 
the rest of the staff. “Thirteen insti- 
tutions are paying heads of some de- 
partments less than $1,500... It 
is impossible to obtain at. salaries 
ranging less than $1,500 satisfactory 
professional library assistants, but 
many heads of library departments 
are paid no more.”” Bargains in ex- 
pert library service are seldom profit- 
able in the long run. 

The lack of suitable courses in 
library schools is noted. More spe- 
cialists are needed, but until there is 
some chance of employing them, it 
seems of dubious value to train them 
as reserves. A specialist out of a job 
is no more solvent or contented than 
a jobless person with general training. 
All this leads to the final recommen- 
dation—“adequate financial support.” 
This is not a popular subject for dis- 
cussion just now. The prospects for 
a satisfactory answer to the questions 
it raises are not bright at present. 

Nevertheless, the efficiency of 
library service with all its educational 
implications depends on the financial 
support it receives. The Survey 
shows that 10 out of 51 institutions 
spent in 1928 less than $10 per stu- 
dent for library purposes. “Eight out 


of 45 spend on their libraries less 
* American Library Association Bulletin, XXV 


(February, 1931), pp. 78-79. 
? United States Office of Education, op. cit., p. 688. 
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than 1 per cent of their total expend- 
itures.” Only 4 spent as much as 4 
per cent and only 2 reached or ex- 
ceeded 5 per cent. 

Much growth in library expendi- 
tures in recent years is shown, but in 
too many instances a long period of 
financial inaction had to be overcome. 
The matter is fairly stated as follows: 


A study of the growth of library expend- 
itures as compared with services rendered 
and with the growth of the institutions 
indicates: (a) That a few (four or five 
of those reporting) of the land-grant col- 
leges have received fairly adequate sup- 
port during the past 20 years; (b) that a 
much larger number (the emerging 
libraries) have lately increased their ex- 
penditures rapidly and have started a 
period of development; and (c) that there 
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are still many libraries (the submerged 
class) whose expenditures have not in- 
creased sufficiently to enable them to func- 
tion at all adequately.® 

There will be much temptation, 
mixed with necessity, to curtail in- 
stitutional expenditures in the imme- 
diate future. There has been too 
little interest, in times of prosperity, 
to give the college library adequate 
support. Lessening that interest, in 
times of depression, would be unfor- 
tunate. Lack of funds may make 
financial dieting a library necessity. It 
vill not be the library alone, but the 
college and the university as a whole 
which will suffer if that dieting is, 
through official lack of interest, car- 
ried on so far as to become fasting or 
starvation. [Vol. II, No. 6] 


Student Ratings of Teachers 


By ALFRED R. ROOT 


A Measurement of Collegiate Instruction through 
the Student T eacher-Critique 


HIS paper presents a student 

teacher-critique which aims to 

measure the efficiency of in- 
struction at the college level. In the 
lower levels of education standardized 
tests and scales have been in use for 
a number of years to assay such effi- 
ciency. In some school subjects where 
standardized tests are not available, 
objective tests have been devised and 
have been used for this purpose. 


At the college level, especially, 
where divergencies in background and 
experience, outside demands, tempera- 
ment, and other traits of the student 
are more accentuated, and where the 
curriculum is in a greater state of flux 
than in the lower levels of education, 
it is precarious to measure efficiency 
of instruction in terms of objective 
tests alone. The attitudes of students 


® Op. cit., p. 704. 
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on certain crucial points of instruction 
furnish an excellent supplement or 
alternative. The student is the focus 
of interest in educational procedure, 
and it is presumed that attitudes play 
a significant part in the student’s re- 
ceptivity in the learning process. 
Several attempts have been made 
to use student-teacher rating blanks 
to get a hazy statement of efficiency of 
instruction. These blanks have usu- 
ally comprised a series of abstractions 
such as scholarship, interest, and per- 
sonality, with instructions to rate the 
instructor on a scale of from five to 
ten. The difficulties with such blanks 
lie in the ambiguity and individual 
differences of interpretation of mean- 
ing of the words and lack of some 
more or less stable standard with 
which to compare the teacher to be 
rated. The biggest objection is that 
the instructor who seriously accepts 
the students’ ratings finds difficulty in 
interpreting low ratings in order that 
he may seek to ameliorate the flaws in 
his teaching procedure and individu- 
ality which lead to adverse criticism. 
A student teacher-critique has been 
designed and experimented upon with 
the just-mentioned considerations in 
mind. Some fifty specific questions, 
answerable by “yes” or “no,” which 
seemed to cover salient desirable traits 
of college teachers as indicated by a 
check list submitted to students and 
the education faculty of another insti- 
tution, were formulated. Such ques- 
tions as the following were included: 


Does the instructor create a cheerful, 
buoyant atmosphere in class? 

Does he have annoying peculiarities of 
speech? 

Is his class preparation thorough? 
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Do the examinations constitute a good 
inventory or good sampling of the educa- 
tional experience of students? 


It was assumed that specific questions 
answerable by “yes” or “no” would 
probably yield a higher reliability 
than abstractions in a rating scale, 
Specific statements prevented ambi- 
guity. The items in the critique should 
not only be well within the experience 
and judgment of the student, but 
should include items that the student 
is likely to judge anyway. The “yes” 
or “no” answer was thought to be 
preferable to a rating device, since it 
minimizes considerations of relative 
merit among instructors whom the 
students know. On the other hand, 
the utility of the instrument from the 
point of view of the instructor was 
thought to be the greater according 
as the items in the blank were specific, 
in order that specific points of weak- 
ness could be detected by him and 
remedial measures planned. 


HE original list of some fifty 

questions was submitted to two 
hundred students of a given teacher 
with the following instructions: 


You are asked to make judgments of 
your instructor according to the questions 
asked in the list below. If, on the whole, 
he evidences the characteristic embodied in 
the question, underscore “YES” at the end 
of the line; if, on the whole, he does not 
evince the characteristic embodied in the 
question, underscore ““NO.” The instruc- 
tor does not care to know who you are, but 
he asks that you be as honest as you can in 
making your judgments. Do not write 
your name on the blank, but place some 
symbol upon it which you are asked to 
record in your notebook for future refer- 
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ence. On the back of the sheet, indicate 
what your grade in this course is at the 
present time. 


After the blanks were filled out, 
they were turned over to an assistant 
who did all the scoring. Four weeks 
later the same list was again submitted 
to the same students without having 
had any discussion of the blank and 
before the instructor had seen the 
previous set of papers. A second 
administration of the blank correlated 
.93 with the first administration, with 
a range of agreement among the vari- 
ous items of from .79 to 1.0 and a 
standard deviation of .06. 

It was thought that if such a blank 
were to be useful to the instructor, the 
reliability for each item should be 
very high since the instructor is not 
so much interested in a single numer- 
ical statement of efficiency as in the 
specific points of weakness to which he 
may give attention. All items with 
a reliability below .85 were omitted 
in the second form of the blank which 
was then arranged, with items of high- 
est reliability at the beginning so as 
to facilitate interpretation later when 
used as a tool by the instructor. The 
blank in its final and present form* is 
as follows: 


1. Does the instructor treat you in a demo- 
cratic spirit? 

2. Does his general scholarship seem to be of 
a high order? 

3. Is his scholarship in his special field ade- 
quate for the job? 

4. Does he know what he is talking about? 

5. Are the statements that he makes and the 
data that he gives you in his special field 
accurate and reliable? 


*To save space the line bearing the alternatives 
“yes” and “no” following each item in the test has 
been omitted. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 
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. Does he seem fair and unbiased in his 


presentation of debatable hypotheses and 
questionable data and conclusions? 


. ls he master of class situations! 
. Does he recognize and admit his lack of 


information on various points of weakness 
rather than assume a false authoritative 
and autocratic attitude? 


. Does he deal honorably with you? 
. Does he give you a wholesome opportunity 


to learn? 


. Does he invite and welcome critical ques- 


the the 


tions 
course? 


upon subject-matter of 


. Are his examinations sufficiently compre- 


hensive so as to constitute a good inventory 
or good sampling of your educational ex- 
perience in this course? 

Is he a mere rubber stamp of the textbook? 
Do you leave the class feeling that the hour 
has been spent profitably? 

Is he willing to make inquiry concerning 
points of the subject-matter under dis- 
cussion upon which his preparation is not 
adequate? 

Does he evidence definite prejudices toward 
you which make him partial in the conduct 
of the course? 

Does he create a cheerful, buoyant atmos- 
phere in class? 

Does he adequately prepare you, or give 
you adequate opportunities for preparation 
of examinations! 

Is his class preparation thorough? 

Does he play “aboveboard” in devising 
examinations? 

Does he play “aboveboard” 
examinations? 

Does he play “aboveboard” in grading 
examinations? 

Is he sympathetic with and appreciative of 
your interests and points of view! 

Do you consider him as a “constructive” 
influence in your life? 


in giving 


. Does he stimulate an interest in the sub- 


ject-matter of the course? 

Does he annoyingly wander from the 
point in class? 

Does he wrongly hurt your feelings in his 
classroom conduct? 


. Does he understand your needs in his field? 
29. 


Does he show an annoying degree of nerv- 
ousness and tension in class! 
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30. Does he bluff in class by evasive answers, 
shunting of students’ questions, hard-boiled 
attitudes, etc.? 

31. Does he make the examinations unwar- 
ranted ordeals for you! 

32. Does he have distractive or annoying pe- 
culiarities of dress? 

33- Does he tolerate well-meaning but poorly 
worded questions in class? 

34. Does he understand the relationship of 
parts of the course and synthesize the whole 
into a meaningful progression? 

35. Does he have annoying peculiarities of 
speech? 

36. Does he have annoying peculiarities of 
action? 

37. Does he stimulate and maintain your inter- 
est in the subject-matter of the course? 

38. Does he hold your interest during the class 
hour? 

39. Are the examinations reasonable and fair? 

40. Is the vocabulary that he uses in class be- 
yond your level of comprehension? 

41. Is the instructor accessible and approach- 
able outside of the class hour so that you 
may talk over difficulties or problems with 
him? 

42. Does the instructor create in you a sense 
of gross inferiority in his classroom treat- 
ment of you? 


This blank has been given to two 
hundred students also, and a retest 
made four weeks later under condi- 
tions similar to those just reported. 
The gross agreement between the two 
applications of this blank was .g5. 
The range in agreement among the 
42 items of the blank was .86 to 1.0, 
with a standard deviation of .048. 
Question 40 had a reliability of .88, 
and questions 41 and 42 had a relia- 
bility of .86. 


N ATTEMPT also was made to 
test the validity of the judg- 
ments of students in the classroom 
situation; that is, the extent to which 
the judgments in class agree with 
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judgments privately made. Five stu- 
dents assisted in giving the same blank 
to each of one hundred students of 
another instructor who had previously 
submitted the critique to his class, 
The blank was given to the students 
in their rooms, and the co-operating 
students were instructed to guard 
against group discussion of the instruc- 
tor among those making the critique. 
The student was asked to mark the 
form by the symbol which he had 
used on the previous blank so that 
the two sets could be compared with 
each other in pairs. Instructions were 
given them by the student monitors 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF ADVERSE CRITICISM 
OF THE INsTRUCTOR 
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Item 18... ° ° -09 14 +25 
Item 20... ° ° 14 25 .28 
Item 21... ° ° +14 -14 037 
Item 22... ° ° +14 25 <37 
Item 39... ° ° +14 +20 +25 
as follows: “I want to know what 


students really think of Will 
you fill this out for me now?” A 
check of all items on the blank re- 
vealed an agreement of .95, with a 
range of agreement among the 42 
items of from .84 to 1.0, items 41 and 
42 having the lowest agreement of 
.84. The classroom judgments, there- 
fore, seem to be fairly valid. 

In interpreting adverse criticism of 
the instructor on the basis of this 
critique, a definite relationship has 
been shown to exist between lack of 
school success and criticisms of exam- 
inations. Table I shows the percent- 
ages of adverse criticism of the 
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instructor from the two hundred stu- 
dents in each of five grade groups. 

The number of cases in each grade- 
group was quite variable. There were 
12 students in A, 38 in B, 85 in C, 
44in D,and21rinF. In the depart- 
ment in which the critiques by students 
were made, objective examinations 
were generally used, and an explana- 
tion of the principles underlying them 
and the method of scoring given. For 
the blank as a whole, there were no 
differences in extent of adverse criti- 
cism among the five grade-groups. 

It seems possible for the instructor 
to get valuable information from 
these students’ opinions or attitudes. 
For example, among the items upon 
which adverse criticism was given for 
this same instructor, the data given in 
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Item 16... -50 ° .20 +14 25 
ee 2g...| 2g 20 18 “14 .06 
Item 27... re) ° 14 14 +19 
Item 29... .50 -60 28 28 28 
mae 49... -50 -20 28 14 31 
Item 36... -50 -40 28 -30 44 
Item 40... ° ° +14 -20 25 





Table II were found. In the case of 
this teacher, there was no evidence of 
strong personal antagonism since there 
was no relationship among the grade- 
groups in criticism of more personal 
questions relating to his character and 
personality. It is quite evident that 
this instructor needs careful retraining 
of muscular control since a good per- 
centage of all groups indicated that 
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he had annoying peculiarities of action 
and an annoying degree of nervous- 
ness and tension. It is evident, also, 
that there is a small though increas- 
ingly large group of students from 
the higher to lower grade-levels who 
are more and more dependent upon 
the class discussion for the acquisition 
of their educational experience in this 
given course, especially in the cases 
of the D and F groups. If it were 
practicable to have a small section 
under supervised study, this problem 
might be minimized. Again, it is 
evident that the interest appeal is 
directed more largely to the poorer 
students to the exclusion of the good 
students, and that attention needs to 
be given to the upper-level students. 
The instructor appears to be some- 
what intolerant of badly worded ques- 
tions and too meticulous on precision 
in the expressions and questions made 
by students. It is obvious that the 
vocabulary which he uses is not suf- 
ficiently toned down for many of the 
students at the lower levels; but for 
the upper levels it is comprehensible 
and may be sufficiently above that of 
the students so as to set a standard 
for emulation by the student. 

These student teacher-critiques may 
not only point out to the instructor 
points of weakness in his teaching, but 
also if it so desires, the administration 
may use them for securing single 
numerical statements of instructional 
strength of the faculty from a student 
point of view. Subtracting the aver- 
age adverse criticism of a given class 
on all questions from 100 per cent 
gives a single measure of the general 


strength of the teacher’s technique. 
[Vol. II, No. 6] 
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Methods in Science Teaching 


By ELLIOT R. DOWNING 


Summary of Investigations of the Demonstration Method 
versus the Laboratory Method 


ticular the teaching of science dif- 
fers from the teaching of other 
subjects, the average educator would 
probably name the laboratory method 
as a distinctive characteristic. Yet the 
laboratory method is a relatively re- 
cent innovation in the teaching of 
science. ‘Amos Eaton and his fellow 
teachers, like Griscom and Holbrook, 
were teaching by the laboratory 
method in the third decade of the 
nineteenth century: Eaton in the 
Academy at Albany, Griscom in a 
private boys’ school in New York 
City, and Holbrook in an Agricultural 
Seminary at Derby, New Hamp- 
shire. Eaton was the pupil of Ben- 
jamin Silliman, of Yale University, 
who had studied under Thomas 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
the first teacher of chemistry who, so 
far as I know, opened his laboratory 
to students. Apparently, however, 
this effort of Eaton and his fellow 
teachers to establish the laboratory 
method of instruction was fruitless. 
The real introduction of the labo- 
ratory method into the secondary 
schools came some seventy years later. 
It was introduced into this country 
first in research work in the univer- 
sities where it was copied from the 


|: ASKED to state in what par- 
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European institutions; later it was in- 
troduced into college instruction; and 
finally into the secondary schools. 
The first chemical laboratory to be 
opened for student instruction in this 
country was that of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1835. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology gave the first 
laboratory work in physics in 1868. 
Agassiz’ laboratory—an old _boat- 
house—was the first for college 
biology. In all these students worked 
without guides or supervision. 

As late as 1872 there were only 
six colleges in this country teaching 
chemistry by the laboratory method. 
In 1880, in response to a question- 
naire sent out by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, it was found that physics was 
being taught in slightly over two 
hundred out of more than six hun- 
dred high schools that existed. Only 
four of these were teaching it by the 
laboratory method; fifty, by the dem- 
onstration method; and the remainder 
were using the book method pure 
and simple. It was in the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 that laboratory 
work began to be introduced into the 
secondary school. In 1886, Harvard 
University set a list of experiments in 
physics that must be done by students 
presenting that subject to fulfil 
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entrance requirements and in the fol- 
lowing year a similar standard was 
established in chemistry. 


HE laboratory method of in- 
struction was adopted by imita- 
tion, and it is only recently that 
scientific studies have been attempted 
to evaluate its value as a teaching 


device as compared with the earlier 


demonstration and book methods. A 
number of investigations have now 
been made on the relative merits 
of the laboratory and demonstration 
methods. There are also a number 
of investigations on the relative mer- 
its of other methods like the book 
method, the developmental method, 
and the like. Only those that deal 
with the work done by the individual 
student in the laboratory and that 
accomplished through the teacher’s 
demonstration will be here considered. 
There follows a list of most of these 
investigations.* 


1. 1918 Wiley, W. H. “An Experimental 
Study of Methods of Teaching 
High School Chemistry,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, \X, pp. 
181-98. 

2. 1920Cunningham, H. A. Individual 
Laboratory Work vs. Lecture Dem- 
onstration, University of Illinois 
Bulletin, XVII, pp. 104-17. 

3. 1920 Phillips, Thomas D. “A Study of 
Notebook and Laboratory Work as 
an Effective Aid in Science Teach- 
ing,” School Review, XXVIII, pp. 
451-53. 

4. 1923 Cooprider, J. L. “Oral versus 
Written Instruction and Demon- 
stration versus Individual Work in 
High School Science,’ School 
Science and Mathematics, XXII, 
pp- 838-45. 

* Nos. 2, 4, 6, 7, 11 are Master’s theses on file 


in the library, The School of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The articles listed are abstracts. 


wi 
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10. 
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1923 Kiebler, E. W., and Woody, Clif- 
ford. ““The Individual Laboratory 
versus the Demonstration Method of 
Teaching Physics,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, V\\, pp. 50-58. 

1923 Cooprider, J. L. “Laboratory 
Methods in High School Science,” 
School Science and Mathematics, 
XXIII, pp. 526-30. 

1923 Anibel, Fred G. First study, Mas- 
ter’s thesis on file in the library, 
The University of Chicago. Re- 
ported with the results of the 
second study. See No. 9. 

1924 Cunningham, H. A. “Laboratory 
Methods in Natural Science Teach- 
ing,” I and II, School Science and 
Mathematics, XXIV, pp. 709-15, 
848-57. 

1924 Anibel, Fred G. “Comparative 
Effectiveness of the Lecture-Dem- 
onstration and Individual Labora- 
tory Method,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XV, pp. 371-79. 

1925 Carpenter, W. W. Certain Phases 
of the Administration of High 
School Chemistry. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 191) 

1926 Walter, C. H. “Can the Dem- 
onstration Method Be Made as 
Effective as the Laboratory Method 
on the Set Up and Happenings in 
the Experiment” (An unpublished 
Master’s thesis on file in the 
library, The University of Chi- 
cago). See also second study, ““The 
Individual Laboratory Method of 
Teaching Physics When No 
Printed Directions Are Used,” 
School Science and Mathematics, 
XXX (April, 1930), pp. 429-32. 

1927 Knox, W. W. “The Demonstra- 
tion Method versus the Laboratory 
Method of Teaching High School 
Chemistry,” School Review, XXXV, 
pp- 376-86. 

1927 Nash, H. B., and Phillips, M. J. 
W. “A Study of the Relative 
Value of Three Methods of Teach- 
ing High School Chemistry,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 


XV, pp. 371-79. 
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14. 1927 Pugh, David B. “A Comparison 


of the Lecture-Demonstration and 
Individual Laboratory Methods of 
Performing Chemistry Experi- 
ments, as Measured by Non- 
Standardized Objective Tests,” 
High School Teacher, Ull, pp. 


384-87. 
15. 1928 Horton, R. F. Outcomes of In- 
dividual Laboratory Work in 


Chemistry. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 303) 

16. 1929 Hurd, A. W. Problems of Science 
Teaching at the College Level. 
(University of Minnesota Press) 


The usual method of procedure in 
these investigations summarized in 
Table I has been to divide the pupils 
into two sections, each pupil in one 
section paired with a mate in the other 
on the basis of their intelligence quo- 
tients, sometimes combined with pre- 
vious school marks. One section is 
then taught by the individual labora- 
tory method; the other by the dem- 
onstration method. Care is taken to 
avoid any other variables, thus the 
language used in the demonstration is 
identical with that in the laboratory 
directions. Questions are not allowed 
nor is discussion permitted for fear 
that these elements cannot be kept the 
same in the two sections. In a few 
cases, the method of procedure has 
been that customarily used in class 
work with demonstration or in labo- 
ratory work with freedom of discus- 
sion. Carpenter and Horton used the 
rotation method largely; that is, stu- 
dents were taught one exercise by one 
method; another, by a second method; 
another, by a third method if more 
than two were being investigated. The 
scores for the same student were then 
compared by the several methods. 
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Here is the evidence found in 
some seventeen studies made in 36 
schools by 46 different teachers. It 
is evident that as far as the immediate 
tests go there is a large preponderance 
of evidence in favor of the demonstra- 
tion method. Only three of the in- 
vestigations, those of Wiley, of Hor- 
ton, and of Hurd, each show a slight 
superiority with the laboratory method. 


HERE is, on the other hand, a 
fairly constant superiority shown 
for laboratory method in the delayed 
tests. When, however, the tests are 
given in terms of four major head- 
ings—What was the purpose of the 
experiment? How is the apparatus 
set up? What happened in the experi- 
ment? and, What does the experiment 
prove?—it is seen that this superiority 
is due to the fact that students better 
understand the set-up of the experi- 
ment and what happens in it when 
they have done the work by the labo- 
ratory method; that they are clearer 
on the purpose of the experiment and 
on what the experiment proves when 
the work has been done by the dem- 
onstration method. If time is taken 
to drill pupils on the set-up of the 
experiment and what happens in it, 
as was done by Walters, the demon- 
stration method shows a superiority 
even on the delayed tests. Since the 
purpose of the experiment and what 
the experiment proves are the impor- 
tant items, and since these are better 
taught by the demonstration method 
as tested by the delayed tests, the 
demonstration method is shown to be 
slightly superior. 
Cooprider finds that only about 
one-fourth of the class in the imme- 
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dently not great. Teachers apparently 
take it for granted that the experiment 
proves something to the pupils be- 
cause it is meaningful to the teacher. 
That evidently is an error, and much 
more drill than is customary now 
must be given to make the experi- 
mental work significant. 


diate tests see what the experiment 
proves; in the delayed tests this is 
reduced to one-twelfth of the class. 
Walters’ results are very similar. Even 
in the delayed test, after considerable 
drill, less than one-fifth of the class 
know what the experiment proves. It 
is evident that experimental work, 




















whether done by the laboratory While on some of the main 
TABLE I 
A SuMMaARY OF THE FINDINGS IN THE FIFTEEN STUDIES 
EXPERIMENTS BY MEMBERS IMMEDIATE TESTS DELAYED TESTS 
TIME 
INTERVAL 
Number | x, , BVA 
of a ae — Total | Demon- Labora- Demon- Labora- + sett 
Exer- Sections | Section Pupils stration tory stration tory AND DE- 
— LAYED TEST 
(1) (2) G3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
ee ae 3 3 8 24 56.30 56.60 38.30 39.70 4 weeks 
ee 13 2 12 24 64.33 61.15 46.10 49.50 I month 
5, 2S TS er een: enn 137" eee eae ene nr A wee 
ee 24 14 42 72.55 | Peres sreriresre ereyme esa 
A see's 14 a. Pees Carcemerete 60.53 59.58 58.51 59.30 2 weeks 
a 12 4 17 68 63.76 62.70 34.74 35.09 1 month 
aici 25 2 23 46 60.71 SS es eee Perr 
ae 12 2 10 20 60.30 55-20 30.50 34.60 3 months 
ee 10 2 17 34 71.11 68.35 57-5 60.85 5 months 
. Se 10 a Orr 856 .98” r i Petia Eerie pees Oe 
isis. 24 4 20 80 47. 42.8 54.7 an fee re 
rei. 10 4 21 85 077" | —.648 375 MMM Ton cccctss 
Re ee ane 2 18 & 22 40 34.1° a Bee  Promewy Pe eeres 
OS ae 2 42 & 28 70 a <a eer ee a 2 weeks 
better better 
ee, eer 10 Dem 85 40.95 ON ae eee ergy a rere ee ro 
Lab. 379 





























* Number of pupils whose answers were complete and accurate. 

> These are sigma scores. 

© These scores are in terms of percentage of gain made from the initial test. 
but Meage - the case of experiment 10, which was carried on in 23 schools, the experiments included 
ut one school. 


items of these investigations the evi- 


method or by the demonstration 
dence is fairly clear, there is a great 


method, under good teachers is rela- 


tively futile. An experiment is a ques- 
tion asked of nature, and, if four-fifths 
of the pupils fail to receive any answer, 
what is the use of asking the question? 
Experimental work in science may be 
interesting busy work, but its value as 
a means of teaching science is evi- 


deal of difference of opinion cn other 
points. Is either method preferable 
in dealing with difficult experiments 
as compared with easy ones? Do dull 
pupils profit by one method rather 
than another? Is either method pref- 
erable in imparting skill in the attack 
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on new problems? By what method 
are manipulatory skills best devel- 
oped, at least in the early stages? 
These are still unsettled questions, 
and evidently additional investigations 
must follow to settle them. 

One must not generalize too ex- 
tensively even on those results in 
which there is apparent unanimity of 
opinion. It does seem safe to conclude 
that under the present conditions of 
teaching science in the secondary 
schools the demonstration method is 
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as effective as the laboratory method | 


in getting over to pupils the desired 
information and saves time and a great 
deal of money. It seems probable 
that the demonstration method is as 
effective as the individual laboratory 


method, even at college level, when | 


the purpose of the science course is 
cultural rather than vocational. At 
least here is an opportunity, and a 
challenge to the college-science teacher 
“to prove by his own scientific method 
the results of his job as an educator.” 

[Vol. II, No. 6] 


Gains of the Highest and Lowest 


By J. A. CEDERSTROM 


Relation of Amount Learned in Zoélogy to the Students’ Initial Ability 


HE notion is rather com- 

monly held that among col- 
lege students those who know 

most about a subject tend to gain most 
from the study of it. Ideas based 
on observations only are not always 
accurate, however, nor are ideas re- 
garding learning at the college level 
easy to verify. As suggested in a 
monograph now in the press by Mr. 
Van Wagonen, of the Department of 
Educational Psychology, University 
of Minnesota, the measurement of 
gains in ranges of information re- 
quires an instrument possessing the 
same qualities that characterize instru- 
ments for measuring physical changes. 
Since the ordinary objective test 
with its variable unit of measurement 
fails to yield data that permit com- 








parisons at different levels of attain- 
ment, the author in co-operation with 
Mr. Van Wagonen set about the task 
of constructing educational scales of 
the “C-score” type. A C-score is a 
score which shows the difficulty of a 
task which a student attempted, and 
in which he accomplished approxi- 
mately one-half of the task. 

Two scales of this sort were con- 
structed and are known as the Zodl- 
ogy Range of Information, Scales A 
and B. Each consists of forty topics 
or questions on zodlogical information 
arranged in order of difficulty, one 
step or unit apart as determined by 
the accepted technique of constructing 
a C-score scale. The two scales thus 
constructed were administered to two 
five-hour and to two four-hour classes 
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in zodlogy about six weeks after the 
beginning of the course, at the middle 
of the course, and again at the end.’ 
These scaled tests were also adminis- 
tered to a fifth class, in which more 
than one hundred students taking 
zodlogy as a five-hour course during 
two-thirds of a year were enrolled. 


TABLE I 
Mean Gains Mave on ScaALE A FOR 
THE TEN PER Cent MAkING THE 
Lowest ScorEs oN SCALE A 























G Mean Score | Mean Gain 
OEP First Test | during Course 
(1) (2) (3) 
Academic1W.... 67 27 
Pre-Medics....... 72 23 
Pre-Dents........ 73 25 
rae 75 19 
OS” 76 22 
TABLE Il 


Mean Gains Mave on ScaceE B By 
THE TEN PER CENT MAKING THE 
LowEst ScorEs ON SCALE B 














Mean Score | Mean Gain 
Group First Test | during Course 
(1) (2) (3) 
Academic 1 W ... 67 33 
Pre-Medics....... 75 23 
Pre-Dents........ 74 22 
OY eee 76 19 
Septem TT ........ 80 20 











The tests were given at the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of 
the course. 

The gains in range of information 
determined by the scores made on 
these scales have been compared for 
the ten per cent of the students 
making the highest scores in each 


* The measurement from which the results in this 
study were made with the co-operation and assistance 
of the several members of the Department of Zodlogy 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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class and the ten per cent making 
the lowest scores. In Table I are 
listed the mean initial scores and 
the mean gains made on Scale A by 
the ten per cent of the students in 
each class making the lowest scores 
on that scale. Table II contains the 
mean initial scores and mean gains 


TABLE Ill 


Mean Gains Mave on SCALE A FOR 
THE TEN Per Cent MAKING THE 
HiGHEst Scores on ScALE A 




















Mean Score | Mean Gain 
Group First Test | during Course 
(1) (2) (3) 
Academic1 W ... 86 13 
Pre-Medics....... 93 15 
Pre-Dents.... gI 15 
Sortoa T.. .... 5.5. 93 17 
ee ee 96 12 
TABLE IV 


Mean Gains on SCALE B FoR THE TEN 
Per Cent MakiInGc THE HIGH- 
EsT ScorEs ON SCALE B 





Mean Gain 








Mean Score 
Group First Test | during Course 
(1) (2) (3) 
Academic 1 W... 84 18 
Pre-Medics....... 92 20 
Pre-Dents. . . g! 15 
SectionI....... . 95 17 
Section II..... ; 99 14 











made on Scale B by the ten per cent 
making the lowest scores on Scale B. 

In Tables III and IV we have the 
corresponding data for the ten per 
cent of the students making the 
highest scores in these scales. 

In Tables III and IV the initial 
scores are higher than in Tables I and 
II. The differences between the mean 
scores for the lowest and the high- 
est ten per cent of students closely 
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approximates the gain made during 
the entire course. Some of the gains in 
Table I are considerably higher than 
those in Table II. There is also some 
variation between the gains in Tables 
III and 1V. These results, however, 
are open to the criticism that those 
making the lowest scores on either 


TABLE V 


Mean Gains on ScaLeE B By THE TEN 
Per Cent Makinc THE LOWEST 
ScorEs oN ScaLE A 























Mean Initial 
Group Scores on Mean Gains 

Scale B 
(1) (2) (3) 
Academic1 W .... 72 23 
Pre-Medics....... 80 18 
Pre-Dents........ 81 20 
Section T......... 80 13 
Section II........ 82 18 

TABLE VI 


Mean Gains on ScaLE A BY THE TEN 
Per Cent MakinG THE LowEsT 
Scores ON SCALE B 














Mean Initial 
Group Scores on Mean Gains 
Scale A 
(1) (2) (3) 
Academic1 W .... 74 26 
Pre-Medics....... 79 30 
Pre-Dents........ 81 18 
Settiogt......... 81 15 
merem fr... ..... 80 20 








scale might have made scores some- 
what below their actual ability, while 
those making the highest scores made 
scores higher than their real abilities. 
This, of course, would result in spu- 
riously large gains for those making 
the lowest scores and spuriously small 
gains for those making the highest 
scores. The means of the two scores 
would have been better measures to 
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use, but these, too, would have been | 


open to the same criticism only to a 
lesser degree. 

To meet this issue squarely, the 
gains have also been computed in each 
case for the scale other than that on 
which the ten per cents having the 
lowest and the highest scores were 


TABLE VII 


Mean Gains Mave on Scare B sy 
THE TEN Per Cent MAKING THE 
HiGuHEst Scores on SCALE A 























Mean Initial 
Group Scores on Mean Gains 

Scale B 
(1) (2) (3) 
Academic1 W .... 81 20 
Pre-Medics....... 90 21 
Pre-ipents. ....... 87 15 
re gI 21 
Section TT ........ 95 14 

TABLE VIII 


Mean Gains on SCALE A BY THE TEN 
Per Cent MakinG THE HIGHEST 
ScorEs oN SCALE B 





Mean Initial 

















Group ores on | Mean Gains 
Scale A 
(1) (2) (3) 
Academic1 W .... 79 21 
Pre-Medics....... gI 18 
Pre-Dents........ 84 22 
| eee gI 20 
Section TH .... ou. 93 18 
determined. This would tend to 


swing the effect of the error of selec- 
tion just as far in the opposite direc- 
tion. Let us see what happens. In 
Table V we have the gains made 
on Scale B by the ten per cent of the 
students making the lowest scores on 
Scale A. Likewise in Table VI we 
have the gains made on Scale A by 
the ten per cent making the lowest 
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scores on Scale B. The corresponding 
data for the ten per cent making the 
highest scores on Scale A and Scale B 
are given in Tables VII and VIII. 

On comparing the gains in Table V 
and Table VII, instead of finding all 
the gains in Table VII higher than 
the corresponding gains in Table V, 
we find only two of the five higher, 
and one of those only slightly higher 
in spite of the severity of this method 
of testing which is far too severe a 
one. A comparison of the gains in 
Table VI and Table VIII reveals the 
same tendency. Three of the gains 
made by the lowest ten per cent of the 
students are higher than the corre- 
sponding gains of the highest ten per 
cent, while only one other gain is but 
slightly below the corresponding gain 
for the highest ten per cent. 

From the data in the last four 
tables it is apparent that even when 
the gains are measured with the scale 
opposite from that on which the 
groups were selected the gains are still 
in favor of the lowest ten per cent in 
three cases out of the five. In the 
classes showing the smallest gains in 
favor of the highest ten per cent, the 
actual gains are undoubtedly in favor 
of the lowest ten per cent. In only 
one class in each comparison, Section I, 
is the difference as pronounced in the 
last four tables as in the first four. 
For this class the difference in favor 
of the highest ten per cent is probably 
a real one. 

In analyzing the class rank of Sec- 
tion I, one finds in this class an undue 
proportion of Sophomores and upper- 
classmen. This is especially true of 
the particular students who chanced 
to fall into the two groups especially 


considered in this study; namely, the 
lowest and the highest ten per cents 
in initial scores. More than seventy- 
five per cent of the highest ten per 
cent in Section I were Sophomores 
rather than beginning Freshmen. It 
is possible that these Sophomores, on 
account of a year’s work in college, 
may have had some other science and 
developed a more serious attitude to- 
ward their work and hence profited 
more from the lectures and laboratory 
work taken before the initial tests 
were given in this section than did 
regular beginning Freshmen. For 
this reason the gains for the highest 
ten per cent may be somewhat out of 
proportion. This is offered as a pos- 
sible explanation for the variation, 
since in so far as we know, Section I 
and Section II were parallel classes 
having the same laboratory work and 
had identical lectures from the same 
lecturer in the department, namely, 
from Mr. Dwight E. Minnich. 

Even if the results are taken at 
their face value, it is evident that the 
students having the highest initial 
attainments tend to make lower gains 
than those having the lowest initial 
attainments. In spite of their some- 
what greater gains the lowest ten per 
cent of the students cannot reach the 
final attainment of those having the 
better start. 

The results just cited are not due 
to the peculiar selection of cases nor 
to the small number of cases in each 
group selected, for the same tenden- 
cies were apparent when the lowest 
and highest fifteen per cents were 
used and also when the lowest and 
the highest twenty per cents were 
used. Nor can the validity of the 
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scales be seriously questioned, for in 
a detailed analysis of the scores the 
students tended to make as high scores 
when the scores were determined on 
the basis of the hardest group of 
items. Furthermore, the items were 
as numerous at the upper end of the 
scale as at the lower end with ade- 
quate compensations made for still 
harder items that might have been 
done by the students making the 
highest scores. As a further proof of 
the validity of the scales, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the mean 
scores in each of the initial tests for 
the respective groups—that is, for 
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Academic 1 W they were the lowest; 
they were highest for Section I and 
Section II, and for the Pre-Medics 
and Pre-Dents they were somewhere 
between those of Academic 1 W on 
the one hand and those of Section | 
and Section II on the other. This js 
consistent since the first test was given 
to the Academic 1 W group the first 
day of the course; the Pre-Medics 
and the Pre-Dents took the initia] 
tests when one-sixth of the course had 
been completed, while the two re- 
maining classes, Sections I and II, 
took their initial tests when one-fourth 
of the course had been covered. 
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Teaching College Students How to Read 


By F. W. PARR 


An Experiment in Remedial Instruction at the University Level 


OES successful mastery of 
1) many of our college courses 

depend in a large measure 
upon the ability to read textbook 
material rapidly and accurately? A 
number of educators have given us 
evidence which would lead us to 
answer this question afhrmatively. 
These investigators have pointed out 
that many college students are poor 
readers, and are handicapped in their 
school work because of this inferior 
reading ability. Some have even gone 
as far as to suggest the reasons for 
the reading deficiencies, but only a few 
have attempted to correct them. 


With the co-operation of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University 
of Iowa, the writer set up and admin- 
istered a remedial reading program at 
that institution during the school year 
1928-29. Arrangements were made 
to select some group taking an educa- 
tion course, to give this group a 
silent-reading test, and then to com- 
pare reading scores with achievement 
in the course as measured by the 
semester mark. The Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, selected because of its 
diagnostic value, was given to a group 
of 169 Juniors and Seniors who were 
enrolled in educational psychology 
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during the first semester. Table I 
shows how these students fared in the 
course as compared to their scores on 
the reading test. 

Of the 36 students who scored 150 
or less on the reading test, namely, 
the lowest fourth, 33 per cent, accord- 
ing to Table I, received a semester 
mark lower than “C” as compared to 
13 per cent of the normal readers, 
and 4 per cent of the superior readers. 


HE same procedure was fol- 

lowed with the second-semester 
group which took the course in edu- 
cational psychology, except that an 
additional reading test was used. This 
test, which we shall call the “Educa- 
tional Psychology Reading Test,” was 
constructed by the writer to measure 
ability to read educational-psychology 
material. Those students who scored 
in the lowest quartile on the reading 
tests were called together during the 
first week of the semester and were 
shown the results of Table 1. They 
were further informed that the Col- 
lege of Education had made provi- 
sions to give some remedial instruction 
to those who had scored low on the 
reading tests. A careful diagnosis 
was made of the reading deficiencies 
of each of the 20 students who were 
selected for the experiment, and 
remedial exercises and _ instruction 
were provided. 

These students met with the writer 
for a two-hour laboratory period once 
a week for a period of fifteen weeks. 
In addition to remedial drill in the 
various phases of silent reading they 
were given instruction in how to study 
efficiently. The results of the reme- 
dial instruction, which are of most 


interest to us here, were expressed in 
terms of three types of improvement 
or achievement: improvement in 
silent reading, achievement in the 
course in educational psychology, and 
improvement in general scholarship. 


TABLE I 


READING ScorEs AND GRADES BELOW C Map 
BY THE First-SEMESTER CLAss 























Number Percentage 
Reading Score in of Marks 
Group below C 
(1) (2) (3) 
i cee 36 33 
Se ee 77 13 
More than 200........ 56 4 
WS 0 Shee ss Sk 169 14 
TABLE Il 


CoMPARISON OF THE COMPREHENSION SCORES 
ON THE Two Reapinc TEstTs 





| AVERAGE COMPREHENSION 
Score SD 


—————- - _————| Units 
Final Initial Gain 
(1) (2) (3) | @ | Gs) 


Educational Psychology 
| Reading Test 



































Experimental Group! 57 44 13 1.37 
Control Group ....| 60 §2 8 -62 
Difference ...... —} a Te Weer 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 
Experimental Group | 173 128 44 2.17 
Control Group ....| 210 186 24 79 
Difference . . . |—37 58 














Gains in comprehension, as they 
are measured by the Educational 
Psychology Reading Tests, were made 
by every member of the experimental 
group. Two control groups were 
used in this investigation. One, which 
we shall call the “‘first-semester con- 
trol group,” consists of those students 
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who made correspondingly low read- 
ing scores the first semester; while 
the other, called the “second-semester 
control group,” is made up of those 
students taking the course in educa- 
tional psychology the second semester 
whose reading scores exempted them 
from remedial instruction. Most of 
the comparisons are made between the 
experimental group and the second- 
semester control group. Unless other- 
wise designated the term, “control 
group,” will refer to the second- 
semester group. Six members of the 
control group not only failed to gain, 
but actually lost, in comprehension 
ability. The average gain for the 
two groups is shown in Table II. 


TABLE Ill 


A ComPARISON OF THE AVERAGE RaTE ScorEs 
ON THE EpucATIONAL PsycHoLocy READ- 
inc Test SHowinc RELATIVE Gains 


























Worps READ PER MINUTS SD 
Final | Initial Gain Units 
(1) (2) (3) : (4) | (s) 
Experimental Group} 331 239 92 | 2.47 
Control Group .... 305 261 | 54 85 
Difference ...... F 26 —22 | ee, ee 4 








Considered either in terms of gross 
score gain or standard deviation unit 
gains, the experimental group showed 
approximately twice as much im- 
provement as did the control group. 
The gains for members of the experi- 
mental group ranged from +.10 to 
+2.84 standard deviation units; while 
those for the control group ranged 
from —.84 to +1.67. There was an 
average difference of 8.69 score points 
between the two groups on the initial 
reading test, whereas a difference of 
only 2.64 was found between their 
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mean scores on the final test. The 
final test showed the two groups to be 
nearly equal in comprehension ability 
at the end of the experiment. 

The transfer effect of the remedial 
training was measured by the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, which we have 
designated as a test of general read- 
ing ability. A comparison of compre- 


hension scores on this test is shown 
in Table II, also. 


TTENTION is called to the fact 
that each of the 20 members of 

the experimental group showed a gain, 
whereas several of the 42 members 
of the control group who took the test 
failed to gain. ‘The range of gains for 
the experimental group was from 
+.69 to +3.68 SD units as compared 


to a range of from —.36 to +1.55 SD | 


units of gain for the control group. 
The average comprehension gain for 
the experimental group according to 
Table II was aimost three times as 
great on this test as that for the con- 
trol group. This gain is not so sig- 
nificant as it appears, however, for 
we would expect a greater score gain 
by members of the experimental 
group, since they had more room for 
improvement than did the control 
group. However, the fact that the 
average final comprehension score for 
the experimental group almost ap- 
proached the average initial compre- 
hension score for the control group, 
a group of better than average 
readers, indicates that the remedial 
instruction in a specific type of reading 
has transferred to some extent to the 
broader field of reading. 

Gains in rate of reading, as they 
are measured by the Educational 
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Psychology Reading Test, are shown 
in Table III. Thus, it was found that 
the experimental group read an aver- 
age of 239 words per minute on the 
initial test as compared to 261 words 
per minute for the control group, or 
an average difference of 22 words per 
minute in favor of the control group. 
However, on the final test the advan- 
tage was reversed; the experimental 
group read 331 words per minute as 
compared to 305 for the control, or 
a difference of 26 words per minute 
in favor of the experimental group. 
Individual members of the experi- 
mental group showed increases in rate 
of reading as high as 116 per cent. 
Every member of the experimental 
group made an increase in speed of 
reading. 

Finally, it should be mentioned 
that improvement in reading ability 
in this experiment was found to vary 
according to mental ability; that is, 
those of highest intelligence profited 
most from the remedial instruction, 
while those of lowest intelligence 
profited least. This bears out the 
findings of other investigators such as 
Book and Pressey. 


HE student’s progress in the 

course in educational psychology 
was measured in five different ways in 
this experiment: by scores on four 
true-false tests given during the 
semester, by scores on four chapter 
tests, which were used to determine 
adequacy of preparation over four 
different assignments, by initial and 
final scores on a true-false test of 104 
items, by composite-test scores, and 
by semester marks received in the 
course. 
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On all but one of the four true- 
false tests given during the semester 
the average scores for the experi- 
mental group equaled or excelled 
those for the control group. The 
average difference for all four tests, 
only 1.5 score points, was in favor of 
the experimental group. Although 
there was some variation in the scores 
made on the four chapter tests by the 
two groups, the average difference on 
all four tests was 8.2 per cent score 
points in favor of the experimental 
group. On the true-false test of 104 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF EacuH Group WuicH ReE- 
CEIVED THE INDICATED Marks 

















Second- First- 
Semester Semester 
Semester (Experimental Control Control 
Mark Group Group Group 
(20 Stu- (56 Stu- (36 Stu- 
dents ) dents) dents) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| er 15 7 3 
Gs. + ae 25 27 11 
Te ak a 35 45 53 
eae 2 21 28 
F ailed . Ss gata cs, i EF a ee 5 














items, which was based upon the sub- 
ject-matter of the entire course, the 
control group made higher scores on 
both the initial and final tests, the dif- 
ference between the average scores of 
the two groups was less on the final 
test than on the initial. However, 
considering standard deviation units 
—2.21 and 2.57—the advantage was 
slightly in favor of the control group. 

The next comparison was made on 
the basis of composite-test scores 
earned by the two groups. These 
composite scores, which were used in 
determining the students’ semester 
marks, were obtained by totaling the 
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scores of the four true-false tests with 
the final score on the long true-false 
test just mentioned. The difference 
between the two average scores—302 
for the experimental group and 300 
for the control group—while being 
slightly in favor of the experimental 
group appears to be insignificant until 
one considers the difference in the 
mental ability of the two groups. The 
average percentile rank on the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Examina- 


TABLE V 


DistriBpuTION oF STUDENTs ACCORDING TO 
Marks AND ABILITY 
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tion for the three groups was as 
follows: experimental group, 51.5; 
second-semester control group, 71.7; 
first-semester control group, 39.4. 
The final measures used to com- 
pare the progress of the groups in 
educational psychology were the se- 
mester marks which were received in 
the course. Table IV shows the per- 
centage of each group which received 
the indicated semester marks. It is 
interesting to note that 15 per cent of 
the experimental group received “A” 
in the course as compared to 7 per 
cent for the second-semester control 
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group, and 3 per cent for the first- 
semester control group. The results 
shown in Table IV should be com- 
pared with those found in Table I, 
which were referred to earlier in this 
report. The experimental group not 
only far excelled the first-semester 
control group, a similar group of poor 
readers, but also fared as well or 
better than the second-semester con- 
trol group. 

Table V shows the semester marks 
received in educational psychology in 
comparison to the mental ability of 
the students who took the course. It 
is interesting to note that of the three 
experimental students who were 
marked “A” in the course, two were 
in the third and one was in the second 
quartile in intelligence; while in the 
control group, three of the four “A’s” 
were earned by students in the fourth 
or upper quartile, and only one in the 
third quartile. It is significant to 
note, also, that the highest mark re- 
ceived by a control student who 
ranked below the third quartile in 
intelligence was a “C”; whereas, one 
such student in the experimental 
group earned an “A.” 


HE third, and last, type of evi- 

dence to be presented relates to 
improvement in general scholarship. 
Four comparisons were made to show 
the effect of the remedial instruction 
on scholarship: (1) mean _ grade- 
point’ average for the semester during 
which the remedial instruction was 
given versus the mean previous gen- 
eral grade-point average; (2) mean 


1 Grade-point system used at the University of 
Iowa gives the following numerical values to the 
various grades: A, 4; B, 3; C, 2; D, 1; incomplete, 
0; conditioned, —1; failed, —2. 
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grade-point average for the semester 
during which the experiment took 
place versus the mean grade-point 
average for the previous semester; 
(3) number and percentage of stu- 
dents making gains or loss in grade- 
point averages; and (4) the number 
and percentage of students in each 
group who earned a grade-point aver- 
age that was higher for the semester 
under consideration than for any one 
previous semester. Table VI shows 
the gains made in mean grade-point 
averages for the semester during 


TABLE VI 


CoMPARISON OF MEAN GrRaADE-PoIntT AVERAGES 

















° nd- 
Mean — ee — alaaie 
Grade-Point Group Control Control 
Averages Group Group 
(20 Stu- (54 Stu- (32 Stu- 
dents ) dents ) dents ) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Second semester 2.17 2.27 1.86 
Previous general . 1.87 2.28 1.94 
Previous semester . 1.90 2.40 1.97 
Gain second-se- 
mester previous 
general....... -30 —0.01 —o.08 
Gain second-se- 
mester previous | 27 —0.13 —O.11 














which the remedial instruction was 
given over the previous general 
grade-point averages. The students 
in the experimental group made an 
average gain of .3 of a grade-point, 
whereas those in the other two groups 
showed small losses. The standard 
deviations for the experimental group 
were low (.49 and .48) indicating 
that the improvement was fairly uni- 
form for the students in this group. 
The gain represents an increase of 16 
per cent for the experimental group. 
With the exception of four students, 
every member of the experimental 


group showed a gain over his previous 
general grade-point average. In- 
creases of at least .5 of a grade-point 
were made by six of the experimental 
students. 

In order to evaluate these gains, a 
further check was made in which the 
mean grade-point averages for the 
second semester were compared with 
those earned the previous semester. 
The experimental group again made 
the only increase in grade-point aver- 
age over the first semester. Although 
the actual gain appears to be slightly 
less than in the previous comparison, 
the difference between the experi- 
mental group and the two control 
groups is even more pronounced 
than before. The experimental group 
made a gain of .27 grade-points, as 
compared to losses of .13 and .II 
grade-points for the control groups. 

Table VI gives comparisons of 
group averages, and shows in each 
case that the experimental group 
made greater gains in scholarship than 
did either of the two control groups. 
The summary which follows presents 
a further type of comparison, showing 
the percentage of students in each 
group who gained in grade-point 
averages: 


Previous Previous 

General Semester 
Experimental Group........ ‘ec 70 
Second-Semester Control Group... 56 35 
First-Semester Control Group.... 41 4! 


Comparing the second-semester grade- 
point averages with previous general 
averages, we find that 80 per cent of 
the 20 students in the experimental 
group made gains; that is, about three 
times as many members of the experi- 
mental group made gains as made 
losses in grade-point averages. In the 
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two control groups more losses than 
gains were made. 

One further comparison, showing 
the percentages of each group that 
received higher grade-point averages 
than ever before, is given here: 


Percentage 
of 
Group 
ee ee ee 45 
Second-Semester Control Group........... II 
First-Semester Control Group ............ 13 


It shows that 45 per cent of the 
experimental group made grade- 
point averages during the period of 
remedial instruction which were 
higher than they had ever earned 
before; whereas, only 11 and 13 per 
cent, respectively, of the members of 
the two control groups made such 
averages. In other words, about four 
times as many experimental students 
as control students made their highest 
grade-point averages during the sec- 
ond semester, when the remedial in- 
struction was given. 


HE results which have been 

given up to this point show the 
immediate effects of the remedial in- 
struction. In order to have some 
measure of the carry-over, or transfer 
value, of the training, the writer 
obtained from the Registrar of the 
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University the grade-point averages | 
of the students of the experimental 
group for the year following the 
remedial instruction. Three members 
of the experimental group were 
Seniors and, hence, no follow-up data 
are given for them. Of the 16 stu- 
dents for whom data were available 
for both years, ten made higher grade- 
point averages for the year following 
the remedial instruction than they did 
for the year in which the training was 
given. Three students made lower 
averages, while a like number earned 
approximately the same averages for 
the two years under consideration. 
The average difference for the whole 
group was .12 grade-points. During 
the year following the remedial in- 
struction nine members of the experi- 
mental group earned grade-point 
averages for one of the two semesters 
which were higher than for any pre- 
vious semester. The reader is re- 
minded that a like number of students 
in the experimental group earned | 
record grade-point averages for the 
semester during which the remedial 
training was given. Six of the nine 
students who made record grade-point 
averages during the period of reme- 
dial training repeated their perform- ) 
ance the following year. — [vol. 11, No.6] 
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Summer Opportunities 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


A Thumb-Nail List of the Professional Courses on Higher 
Education to Be Given in Summer Schools 


sessions conducted on college and 

university campuses have pro- 
vided an immeasurable stimulus to 
the professional growth of the mem- 
bers of the college faculties, and a 
steadily increasing number of college 
administrators and teachers have been 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
for in-service improvement offered 
during the long vacation period. 
Whereas a decade ago the principal 
groups served in summer sessions 
were undergraduate students, many 
of them making up scholastic defi- 
ciencies, now the predominating group 
is composed of teachers and other 
professional men and women who are 
unable to attend courses during the 
academic year. 

Not only do faculty members and 
graduate students planning to enter 
college teaching seek subject-matter 
courses in their chosen fields, but they 
also demand professional courses de- 
signed to improve their teaching 
technique and to provide them with 
a broad conception of the college en- 
terprise. College administrators are 
also being attracted by the opportu- 
nities offered during the summer 
months for the study and discussion 
of problems in higher education. 


I: RECENT years the summer 


33% 


No less than twenty-four institu- 
tions have announced for this summer 
courses on various aspects of college 
administration and college teaching. 
Included in the group are the 
Universities of California, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Colorado, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Pittsburgh, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Wisconsin; 
Duke, Indiana, New York, North- 
western, Ohio State, Stanford, and 
Western Reserve Universities; Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Iowa 
State College, and Teachers College 
of Columbia University. 

The regular teaching staffs of these 
institutions are augmented by spe- 
cialists and experienced workers in 
college administration and _ teach- 
ing who can be enlisted during the 
summer months to direct work of this 
character. Among those giving their 
services this summer are a number of 
college presidents, among them Frank 
L. McVey, of the University of Ken- 
tucky; George F. Zook, of the Uni- 
versity of Akron; Homer P. Rainey, 
of Franklin College; and Wendell S. 
Brooks, of Intermountain Union Col- 
lege; former presidents Clarence C. 
Little, of the University of Michigan; 
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George A. Works, of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College; and A. M. 
Stowe, of the University of the City 
of Toledo; Vice-President C. S. 
Yoakum, of the University of Michi- 
gan; and a number of presidents of 
teachers’ colleges. Deans H. D. 
Sheldon, of the University of Ore- 
gon; Shelton Phelps, of George Pea- 
body College; H. L. Smith, of 
Indiana University; Charles E. 
Friley, of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas; and A. J. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Chicago, are also conducting courses 
this summer; as are Registrars Ezra 
L. Gillis, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, and J. R. Robinson, of George 
Peabody College, and many other 


experienced survey and_ research 
workers in the field of higher 
education. 


While the offerings at most of the 
institutions are limited to a single 
course or two on selected phases of 
the field, there are to be found more 
comprehensive and varied programs 
available at several institutions. The 
courses offered at the University of 
Chicago include: The Organization 
and Administration of Colleges and 
Universities, Problems of College In- 
struction, Financial Administration of 
Higher Institutions, Professional 
Duties of Deans and Registrars, The 
Administration of Student Personnel 
in Higher Institutions, The Junior 
College, Its Organization and Ad- 
ministration, The Organization and 
Administration of Teacher-Training 
Institutions, and Problems of Instruc- 
tion in Teacher-Training Institutions. 
In addition to this sequence of courses, 
an institute for administrative officers 
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of higher institutions will be held at 
the University of Chicago on July 8, 
g, and 10, to which officers of such 
institutions are invited. The central 
theme of the institute this summer 
will be Recent Trends in American 
College Education. 


HE variety and scope of the 

courses on the organization and 
administration of higher education 
which have now been offered at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity for the past eight years have been 
steadily increasing. During that pe- 
riod opportunity has been offered for 
the study and discussion of a wide 
range of problems in the field of 
higher education to some 540 instruc- 
tors, administrative officers, and others 
interested in higher educational in- 
stitutions. The offerings for this 
summer include two basic courses 
for instructors and administrators 
in higher-educational institutions, a 
course on Problems of College In- 
struction, one on Student Personnel 
Work, one on Publicity and Public 
Relations, one on Finance and Busi- 
ness Operation, and a series of eight 
two-week unit courses on_ special 
problems in higher education. The 
units are devoted to such topics as 
the investment of institutional funds; 
accounting for institutional funds; 
tests, measurements, and rating scales; 
admission and classification of stu- 
dents; registration and student rec- 
ords; the college curriculum; the 
work of the dean of the faculty; and 
vocational guidance in colleges. A 
number of related courses are also 
available, including those dealing 
with problems of teacher training, 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


guidance, and } junior college, and the 
teaching of special subjects. 

Arthur J. Klein, who until the fall 
of 1930 was Chief of the Division of 
Higher Education of the Office of 
Education at Washington, has re- 
cently joined the permanent staff of 
Ohio State University. He with sev- 
eral associates will teach courses in 
higher education at Columbus this 
summer. Among those offered are 
courses on Administration of Colleges 
and Universities, Financial Adminis- 
tration in Higher Education, College 
Teaching, and Administration of the 
Junior College, and a Seminar in 
Administration of Higher Education. 
Two courses on Psychological Prob- 
lems of Deans of Women and one on 
Research Problems of the Dean of 
Women will also be given, as well as 
courses on Psychological Problems in 
Higher Education, Professionalized 
Subject-Matter Courses in Teacher- 
Training Institutions, and Administra- 
tion of Teacher Training Institutions. 

Five courses in the field of higher 
education will be offered this summer 
at the University of Michigan. One 
of these courses is on the History of 
Higher Education in the United 
States. In another, Current Problems 
in Higher Education, directed by 
Vice-President Yoakum, the follow- 
ing general topics will be discussed in 
their present bearings on educational 
policy: selection, assignment, coun- 
seling, and supervision of students; 
trends in curriculums, teaching, faculty 
personnel; tendencies in college and 
university organization and adminis- 
tration. Two courses will be given in 
the field of personnel problems in 
colleges, one a seminar designed for 
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an intensive study of special problems 
in connection with personnel and 
guidance departments of high schools 
and colleges and the other a less ad- 
vanced course involving a study of 
traits associated with successful and 
unsuccessful students. There is also 
being offered a course on The Teach- 
ing of English in College, which 
consists of analysis and discussion of 
the problems of teaching the ele- 
mentary or introductory courses in 
English composition, language, and 
literature. 


OUR summer courses in higher 
education are announced by the De- 
partment of Higher Education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. The dis- 
cussion in the course on College and 
University Administration will bear 
particularly on the junior-college 
years and their particular problems. 
Courses will also be given on Educa- 
tional Personnel Methods in College 
and University and on Office Organi- 
zation and Record Forms, as well as 
the Major Course for Deans of 
Women. A conference for the dis- 
cussion of both internal and external 
problems of the junior college will 
be held at the University in July. 
Basic or general courses are offered 
under various titles at seven other 
institutions. At the University of 
Colorado President Brooks will give a 
course on Problems in Higher Educa- 
tion in which the history of the college 
in the United States will be traced, 
including the development of its cur- 
riculum, the functions of its officers, 
and its expansion to the university 
type, as an introduction to a survey 
of present conditions. Dean H. L. 
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Smith announces a course at Indiana 
University entitled The Thesis in 
Higher Education, which is designed 
as a device for giving credit for doc- 
toral thesis work when the thesis is 
in the field of higher education. 
President McVey gives a course on 
The Administration of Higher Edu- 
cation at the University of Kentucky 
which deals with problems relating to 
the organization and administration of 
universities, colleges, and teacher- 
training institutions; financial prob- 
lems of higher institutions; and 
professional duties of registrars, 
deans, and business managers. During 
the first term of the University of 
Minnesota summer session President 
Rainey will offer a course on Prob- 
lems of College Education. A Semi- 
nar in University and College 
Administration to include a critical 
study of types of organization and 
administrative practices found in 
American universities and colleges is 
announced at New York University. 
At Duke University a study of current 
college problems and of experimen- 
tal efforts being made toward their 
solution is made in the course on 
American College Problems, directed 
by A. M. Stowe. A general course 
entitled Research in Higher Educa- 
tion is offered at Western Reserve. 


TTENTION is being given to 
the questions of college in- 
struction and its improvement in the 
courses announced for this summer 
not only in the basic courses, but 
also in specific courses on this subject 
which are being offered at a number 
of institutions. Dean Sheldon, of the 
University of Oregon, is holding a 
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Seminar in the Improvement of Col- 
lege Teaching at Stanford University. 
Introduction to College Teaching is 
the title of a course being given at the 
University of Southern California. 
A course on Methods of Teaching 
College Subjects with special refer- 
ence to the use of motivated problems 
in presenting technical subjects is 
being offered at the Lowa State Col- 
lege. At the University of Missouri 
a course on College Teaching Meth- 
ods has been announced. The Im- 
provement of Teaching in Colleges 
and Universities is the subject of a 
course to be given at New York Uni- 
versity. At the University of Cin- 
cinnati Carter V. Good has announced 
a course on Problems of Teaching in 
Higher Education, and at Ohio State 
a course in College Teaching will be 
given. Dean Phelps is teaching a 
course with a similar title at George 
Peabody College for Teachers in 
which will be included the visitation 
of college classes and directed teaching. 

Reference has already been made 
to the courses on Problems of College 
Instruction at the University of Chi- 
cago and at Teachers College. Courses 
on training-school problems in the 
professional education of teachers, in- 
tended primarily for those concerned 
with teacher-training institutions, are 
offered at the Universities of Chicago, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, Ohio 
State, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, and George Peabody College 
for Teachers. In these courses are 
included the consideration both of 
administrative and of instructional 
problems. 

Courses of particular value to 
those concerned with or interested 
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in the office of the college registrar 
are offered at the Universities of 
Chicago and Kentucky, at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and at 
Teachers College. The course at the 
University of Chicago is given by 
Dean Charles E. Friley, of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, who has for a number of years 
been making intensive studies of the 
professional duties of deans and reg- 
istrars. Ezra L. Gillis, the “dean of 
college registrars,” offers two courses 
at the University of Kentucky this 
summer, one on Problems in the Reg- 
istrar’s Field of Administration and 
the other on Technique and Profes- 
sional Work of the Registrar. At 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
J. R. Robinson, the registrar of that 
institution, has for a number of years 
now been offering a general course on 
The College Registrar. Teachers 
College, Columbia, included among 
the series of two-week unit courses on 
special problems in higher education, 
previously referred to, one on the ad- 
mission and classification of students 
andanother on registration and records. 

Special courses on the financial and 
business administration of higher insti- 
tutions are offered at the University of 
Chicago, at Teachers College, and at 
Ohio State. Among the topics treated 
in these courses are the organization 
of financial and business offices, ac- 
counting, budgeting, and reporting 
procedure, cost analyses, manage- 
ment and investment of endowment 
and other trust funds, the financing of 
supplementary business activities, pur- 
chasing and supply management, 
plant operation and maintenance, and 
the administration of student fees, 
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scholarships, and loan funds. The 
course at the University of Chicago 
is directed by Messrs. Russell, Reeves, 
and Works; while T. L. Hungate, the 
auditor of Teachers College, with 
E. S. Evenden and F. B. O’Rear will 
give the course at Teachers College. 

Thomas E. Benner, former Chan- 
cellor of the University of Porto Rico, 
gives a course on Publicity and Public 
Relations at Teachers College, in 
which attention is directed to such 
topics as the institutional organization 
for publicity and public relations, 
publicity and publications, student re- 
cruiting, financial campaigns, alumni 
and alumni work, abstracting, news 
clipping, and other services. A course 
on Vocational Guidance in Colleges 
is offered at the same institution 
by Harry D. Kitson. Methods of 
gathering information about occupa- 
tions in which college students 
engage, methods of imparting this 
information, techniques of analyzing 
and counseling with individuals are 
among the areas covered. 


NSTRUCTION in the work of 

deans of men, deans of women, and 
other personnel officers is announced 
among the offerings at the Universi- 
ties of Chicago, Ohio State, Michigan, 
Pittsburgh, and Southern California, 
New York University, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Such 
topics are included as the meaning and 
scope of personnel work, the selection 
and admission of college students, 
their orientation into the college en- 
vironment, educational guidance and 
vocational counseling, extra-curricu- 
lar activities, student discipline and 
student government, placement and 
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part-time employment, the moral 
and religious life of students, health 
service records and reports, and the 
administrative organization of per- 
sonnel. Attention is also given to the 
study of objective data and experi- 
mental investigations bearing on these 
topics. 

The following institutions will this 
summer offer specific courses on the 
junior college: the Universities of 
California, Chicago, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Southern California, and 
Washington; Duke, New York, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, and Stan- 
ford Universities; George Peabody 
College for Teachers; and Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 
These courses are intended both for 
administrators and instructors in jun- 
ior colleges and for those interested 
in learning about this important edu- 
cational movement. The genesis and 
development of the junior college, 
its purpose, objectives, curriculum, and 
administration, and its articulation 
with the high school and senior col- 
lege and university are the usual con- 
tent of these courses. In several 
instances the approach is made from 
the secondary-school angle. At Teach- 
ers College three distinct courses on 
the junior college are given: one a 
general course, one on curriculum and 
instructional practices, and one on 
problems of administration. Under 
the direction of Walter C. Eells, 
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editor of The Junior College J ournal, 
Stanford University also offers a 
group of related courses on the 
various aspects of the junior-college 
work. Superintendents of schools, 
principals and directors of junior col- 
leges, as well as professors of sec- 
ondary education, are conducting 
these summer offerings. 

Last year a total of twenty institu- 
tions announced summer courses on 
the professional study of problems of 
higher education. Although three of 
these—the Universities of Alabama, 
Idaho, and Texas—are not offering 
such courses this summer, the number 
of institutions has been augmented by 
seven new ones, bringing to twenty- 
four the total number of institutions 
announcing such courses for this sum- 
mer. The individual course offerings 
have also been expanded materially 
both in number and in scope, and in 
addition to these specific professional 
courses there are offered both in sum- 
mer sessions and during the academic 
year many courses on the history, 
principles, and philosophy of educa- 
tion and in particular subject-matter 
fields which are of value and interest 
to college teachers and administrators. 
The rapidly extending interest in 
problems of higher education is 
placing demands upon our colleges 
and universities for enlarged and 
more effective service which they are 
in this way making efforts to meet. 
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“No university is worthy of the 
name of a university unless it com- 
bines both teaching and research. 
Teaching without contributing to 
knowledge is at best a parasitic exist- 
ence” is the conclusion of Ross Aiken 
Gortner, who evaluates the relation 
of the university and fundamental 
research in an article for the Journal 
of Chemical Education. Mr. Gortner 
cites instances of contributions made 
to ordinary living by university pro- 
fessors, and vehemently avers that it 
is the responsibility of the university 
to foster research contributions. 


An interesting attempt to gauge the 
probability of success of college stu- 
dents is told in Predicting the Scho- 
lastic Success of College Students 
(University of Illinois Bulletin No. 
52) written by Charles W. Odell. 
The general policy of state-supported 
universities is to admit all who desire 
admittance; that of other institutions 
to check enrollment by various means. 
The purpose of this bulletin is “to 
present data which show the accuracy 
of high-school marks, intelligence- 
test scores, and other data in predict- 
ing the persistence in school and the 
marks of college students.” The 
high-school data were assembled 
through the co-operation of 368 
four-year high schools. 

“The criteria employed in this 
study did not yield highly accurate 
predictions of success in college as 
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measured by marks received and 
length of attendance, yet they exhib- 
ited some relationship therewith.” 
The reliability of prediction can be 
increased considerably with the use 
of longer and more reliable intelli- 
gence tests, such as Thorndike’s Intel- 
ligence Examination for High-School 
Graduates. 

A by-product of this investigation 
was a study of relationships of size of 
high school and the college average 
together with persistence in college. It 
was learned that students from high 
schools slightly below one hundred in 
enrollment were slightly below aver- 
age, and remained enrolled in col- 
lege for a relatively shorter period of 
time. Pupils from high schools with 
an enrollment of from five hundred 
to nine hundred ninety-nine seemed 
to be at a slight advantage, but there 
is little relation between size of high 
school attended and college success. 


To discover whether there is a pos- 
sible relation between scores on a 
psychological examination and mem- 
bership in a college fraternity, Philip 
E. Harriman, of Bucknell University, 
has undertaken a study which is re- 
ported in the Peabody Journal of 
Education. Basing his estimates on 
the results of the 1930 Psychological 
Examination of the American Council 
on Education, Mr. Harriman learned 
that the range of scores was much 
greater in the non-fraternity group, 
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both the highest and the lowest scores 
falling to unpledged Freshmen. The 
median score for the fraternity group 
is 138.8 and for the non-pledged 
group, 134.3. It would thus appear 
that intelligence is a valuable trait 
during a Greek-letter rushing season. 


Since the 1930 Freshmen at the 
University of Chicago are the last 
who will enter under the so-called 
“Old Educational Plan,” the Univer- 
ity of Chicago Magazine presents a 
complete statistical survey of this 
body in an article written by two 
alumni, George R. Moon and A. J. 
Brumbaugh. Results of the new sys- 
tem will be constantly compared with 
those of the old—perhaps the new plan 
will stand or fall in the light of its 
relation to the achievements of the 
class of 1934 under the old plan. 

The present class is one of the most 
able ever to be enrolled in the Uni- 
versity. Approximately three-fourths 
were from the upper thirds of their 
high-school graduating classes. Less 
than 10 per cent had _ high-school 
averages below 85; forty-one were 
valedictorians; one hundred thirty- 
eight, or 20.5 per cent, received full 
or partial scholarships. The young- 
est student was just past fifteen years 
when he entered the University, and 
the oldest was well beyond forty; 
18.3 years was the median age. 

Many high-school activities were 
back of the members of this class, 
who came from 29 states, although 
65.2 per cent were from Chicago, and 
only 22 per cent were from places 
outside Illinois. Teaching, business, 
law, medicine, or scientific research 
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attract three-fourths of these Fresh- 
men. The ministry, agriculture, and 
home-making are left out in the cold, 
Most of the students’ parents were 
from the professional classes. 


Success in practice teaching is the 
best single criterion of prediction of 
success in teaching, according to the 
study conducted by Roy Roland UII- 
man as Prognostic Value of Certain 
Factors Related to Teaching Success, 
a thesis written while studying for a 
doctorate at the University of Mich- 
igan. Other factors which have some 
predictive value are socio-economic 
status, academic and _ professional 
marks, social intelligence, general in- 
telligence, interest in teaching, and 
knowledge of the principles of teach- 
ing. Major subject marks, beyond a 
certain minimum which is essential, 
seem to have little predictive value. 
The study is reported in a pleasingly 
modest fashion which recognizes and 
admits the limitations of the study. 


In a special bulletin issued by the 
Ohio State University, a number of 
gross statistics are published for mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, “indicating 
university growth over a period of 
years, certain tendencies in college 
and student progress.” These data 
are to be used in the current consid- 
eration of a projected junior division. 
According to this study, which em- 
braces the academic years 1926-27 to 
1929-30, the number of sections has 
increased from 1,068 to 1,348, while 
the average class has decreased from 
37 to 29. Scanning the table of de- 
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linquencies by classes, it is apparent 
that the number of students on proba- 
tion is decreasing in the lower two 
classes, but is increasing in the junior 
and senior years. The number of 
students dropped from college is 
increasing in all four classes. 


An error was made in a note in this 
department in the February issue. 
Speaking of testing in junior colleges 
it was said that achievement tests were 
given to more than eleven hundred 
students in 47 different junior col- 
leges. This sentence should have 
read, “eleven thousand students.” We 
are indebted for this correction to 
Walter C. Eells, editor of The Junior 
College Journal. 


Comparative Achievement 


A study of the comparative achieve- 
ment of campus and off-campus stu- 
dents has been furnished the JouRNAL 
by Mr. Robert H. Morrison, of Colo- 
rado State Teachers College. 

A group of ten extension and ten 
residence students were paired to 
study comparative achievement in a 
course dealing with the history of 
education. Factors kept constant dur- 
ing the teaching periods were: (1) 
the instructor, (2) the textbook ma- 
terials, (3) the work-book syllabus, 
(4) total amount of time used (1,485 
minutes in extension and 1,500 min- 
utes in residence). 

The extension class consisted of 
a group of teachers in and near 
Boulder, Colorado. A work syllabus 
consisting of questions and exercises 
was prepared for use with both 
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groups. Two hundred questions were 
prepared before beginning the instruc- 
tion. These questions were objective 
in nature and based upon study mate- 
rials available to both groups. The 
extension: class met Saturday after- 
noons for a total time of 1,485 min- 
utes. As a rule two periods of 55 
minutes each were devoted to class 
discussion each Saturday afternoon. 
There was always a short recess be- 
tween the two periods. 

The summer residence class met 
daily. In all there were thirty periods 
of 50 minutes each devoted to class 
discussion by the summer residence 
class. There were fifteen students in 
the extension class and fifty-six in the 
summer residence class. The Thurs- 
tone psychological examination was 
given to both classes. From these 
intelligence scores it was possible for 
the instructor to match ten students 
in the extension class with ten students 
in the summer residence class. Data 
from these two groups of ten each 
were used in the comparison. The 
two groups were compared upon their 
ability to answer each question. That 
is, if more of the residence group 
answered question number one cor- 
rectly than did the extension group, 
then the residence group was accred- 
ited with excelling upon that question. 
Tabulations and comparisons for all 
items showed that for the test as a 
whole the residence group showed 
superiority in answering 73 questions, 
tied with the extension group in 
answering 60 questions, and were ex- 
celled by the extension group in an- 
swering 67 questions. 

These data are limited but sugges- 
tive. Many carefully controlled 
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experiments in comparative achieve- 
ments will be necessary before valid 
conclusions can be stated. However, 
before further limitations and restric- 
tions are placed upon extension-class 
instruction, some thorough research 
studies in comparative achievement 
should be made. It may possibly be 
true that, for certain courses, as fine 
results may be obtained in extension 
classes as in residence study. 


Articulation 


Studies in educational integration, 
both curricular and fiscal, are reported 
in the Ninth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, en- 
titled “Five Unifying Factors in 
American Education.” Part One, lim- 
ited to problems related to the pro- 
motion of pupils, contains a chapter 
on current efforts to meet the needs 
of individual students in institutions 
of higher learning. This consists of 
brief reports on pertinent phases of 
the student personnel work now in 
progress at nine institutions—Yale, 
Ohio State, Buffalo, Oberlin, Min- 
nesota, Columbia, Purdue, Michigan, 
and Smith. Without implying that 
the types of organization outlined are 
adaptable to every situation, or pre- 
maturely proclaiming the unqualified 
success of the projects described, one 
may safely say that these reports are 
a veritable mine of suggestions with 
which no college or university admin- 
istrator can afford to be unfamiliar. 
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Part Two, on the articulation of the 
schools with the community, contains 
three chapters on adult education, 
One of these is a stimulating philo- 
sophical discussion of the relation 
between adult learning and social 
progress. Two others describe adult- 
education programs now functioning 
in the city of Minneapolis and in the 
state of Minnesota. Part Three isa 
discussion of the relation of general 
and professional education in the 
preparation of teachers. 

Part Four is a comprehensive study 
of the fiscal aspects of articulation, 
centering around the consolidation of 
the official agencies of educational 
control, the unifying influence of the 
various extra-legal agencies, and the 
operation of more or less centralized 
state budget systems in typical states. 
There is an illuminating array of 
statistics on the present distribution of 
expenditures for education. Rivalry 
among institutions and among dif- 
ferent levels and types of education 
often leads to ill-balanced and waste- 
ful expenditure, the result of failure 
to see the educational needs of the 
state as an integrated whole. The 
possibility of developing a unified 
state system of financial support for 
public education is worthy of the 
thought of educational statesmen in 
every state. Part Four of the Year- 
book is a real contribution toward 
the recognition and the solution of 
what may well be the most far-reach- 
ing problem that confronts public 
education. 
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Desprre the depressed times the 
legislature of the state of Arkansas 
has appropriated $2,000,000 toward 
the development and extension of the 
State University and other colleges. 
This is the largest amount of money 
appropriated at one time for building 
expenses in the state of Arkansas. 


Tur New York Times reports in a 
recent article that aviation courses are 
now offered in seventy-four colleges 
in the United States, leading in some 
cases to the degree of Master of Arts 
or Doctor of Philosophy in Aero- 
nautical Engineering. 


Harvarp University has for the 
first time in its history recognized 
sociology as a distinct discipline. Next 
fall a Department of Sociology will 
be organized under the direction of 
Professor Pitirim Sorokin, formerly 
professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg. 


Tue Associated Press recently re- 
ported a study of orthodoxy con- 
ducted by Mr. Allport and Mr. Katz, 
psychologists at Syracuse University. 
These investigators made an analysis 
of the answers of fifteen hundred 
students to questionnaires on student 
attitudes. 


On all matters of belief the trend of 
students after entering college as contrasted 
with their attitudes and beliefs upon enter- 
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ing, say the psychologists in the work 
Student Attitudes soon to be published, 
has been toward greater unorthodoxy or 
liberalism. 

There is nothing, the authors say, to in- 
dicate that this trend has changed since the 
survey made by them in 1926. 

There is, therefore, some support for the 
notion that college students are tending to 
become more liberal in their views, and 
less constant in their religious observances. 

This tendency, however, does not seem 
to be sufficiently rapid to justify anxiety 
for those who believe that increasing un- 
orthodoxy is dangerous. The adjustments 
which students are making appear on the 
whole to be accompanied by a new and 
satisfying philosophy of life, rather than a 
confusion of ideals and standards. 


Tue faculty meetings of the Gradu- 
ate School of Marquette University 
are here described by Dean Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, of the Graduate School, 
Marquette University. They have 
been conceived of as a means of devel- 
oping interest among members of the 
faculty in the administration of the 
University, in the special problems of 
college teaching, and in a sense of 
appreciation of other fields of knowl- 
edge than the ones in which the 
professors are individually absorbed. 
During an entire year the faculty 
meetings were given over entirely to 
a presentation of the fields of knowl- 
edge in which graduate study is of- 
fered. The purpose was not so much 
the preparation of formal papers as 
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the indication of the general nature 
of the field and the applications of the 
University rules, as, for example, on 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees and 
general examinations in the particular 
field. An outline indicating the sub- 
jects to be discussed was mimeo- 
graphed and sent in advance to each 
member of the faculty. It was hoped 
that in this way each member of the 
faculty would have a more real appre- 
ciation of the work of the other mem- 
bers, ways of co-operating might be 
suggested, and better ways of handling 
administrative routine might be pre- 
sented. The fundamental purpose, 
however, was the promotion of a 
sense of intellectual solidarity. The 
program for the year was in charge of 
a committee consisting of the Dean of 
the Graduate School, Mr. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. George E. Vander 
Beke, and Mr. John P. Treacy. 

The subjects discussed included a 
history of the development of ana- 
tomic methods from Aristotle and 
Galen down to the work of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of today, a history of 
psychology with emphasis for the 
present schools of psychology, the 
possibilities of speech as a subject of 
graduate study, the position of mod- 
ern foreign languages in European 
universities with suggestions appli- 
cable to our own situation, the position 
of philosophy in the Catholic colleges 
and in non-Catholic colleges, an an- 
alysis of the different conceptions of 
the field of comparative literature 
with especial reference to the organic 
conception and conceptions within the 
field of national literature, of world 
literature, and of European literature, 
the social and the natural sciences. 
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The discussions brought out very 
interesting contrasting points of view 
among different departments, helped 
at least to a clarification of some of 
the problems, and pointed out the 
need for later discussion and more 
definite administrative rules. All of 
the papers dealt with such problems 
as desirable sequence of courses in the 
subject, the nature of the general 
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examination in this field, desirable | 
minors in relation to a major, essential 


equipment in the department, sug- 
gested new courses, possibilities with 
the present staff, and suggestions for 
improving the general conditions in 
the University with reference to spe- 
cial fields. These suggestions were 
then incorporated into a report to the 
President of the University and its 
general administrative officers with 
reference to budgeting. 


The Sixth Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation will be held at the University 


of Chicago on July 8, 9, and 10 of 


this year. 


Rous Cotrece has recently an- 
nounced that in awarding  scholar- 
ships it has established the method 
of securing credit ratings of parents 
through the National Retail Credit 
Association. 


Tue Office of Education has pub- 
lished its Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, including more 
than 50 references to publications in 


higher education, published between | 
July and December, 1930, annotated | 


by Mr. A. J. Klein, formerly Chief of 
the Division of Higher Education of 
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the Office of Education, and now pro- 
fessor of higher education at Ohio 
State University. 


Tue Association of American Col- 
leges began a year ago a study of the 
smaller college. At the present time 
116 colleges are co-operating in the 
study which covers the following 
areas: 


. Educational policy 

. Organization and administration 

. Personnel 

.“The raw material” (student sup- 
ply) and the “product” (alumni) 

. Instructional facilities and techniques 
. Physical plant 

. Financial situation and needs 

. Such selected areas as student life, re- 
ligious life, personnel guidance, extra- 
curricular activities, enrollment trends 
and special activities 
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Much specific data has already been 
gathered, and as the study develops 
and significant findings come to light, 
they will be brought to the attention 
of the colleges and will likely also be 
published. The investigation is under 
the direction of Mr. Archie M. 
Palmer, the associate secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, 
who is being assisted by a group of 
graduate students. 


Tue editor of the Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Women, Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tryon, 
has written for the Journal the fol- 
lowing report of the Fiftieth Annual 
Convention of the Association: 


The Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women at Boston, 
April 8 to 11, celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
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versary of the founding of the Association, 
furnished an arresting reminder of the 
change which a half-century has wrought 
in the position of women in the field of 
higher education. The first task under- 
taken by the early organization, founded in 
protest against the dearth of opportunities 
for college-trained women in the eighties, 
was a survey to prove to a doubting world 
that college education does not place an 
undue strain upon the physical powers of 
women. This recognition of the tentative 
place of women in the educational world 
stands in striking contrast to the program 
of the same Association fifty years later. 
On the day devoted to education, some 
600 specialists, leaders in every field of the 
educational world, gathered at Boston for 
the discussion, which covered every level of 
education, from preschool to alumni. 

Of particular interest was the report of 
Dean C. §. Boucher of the University of 
Chicago, on “Current Changes and Ex- 
periments in the Liberal Arts College.” 
His paper embodied the results of a 
co-operative survey of more than 315 
liberal-arts colleges, conducted under the 
leadership of Miss Kathryn McHale, exec- 
utive and educational secretary of the 
Association, to discover what new ventures 
are being tried in the liberal-arts institu- 
tions, and to pool the results of the experi- 
mentation which has become so general in 
recent years. Mr. Boucher discussed the 
increasing care expended in selective admis- 
sion to colleges, and noted the dangers and 
advantages of the more homogenous stu- 
dent body thus obtained. The study threw 
light upon a number of other departures, 
the variety of experiments being tried under 
the head of student guidance and personnel 
work; changes in the curriculum designed 
to cure the evils of the wide-open elective 
system, and to meet the divergent needs of 
students who wish to specialize and those 
who prefer general cultural development; 
the increasing emphasis upon teaching abil- 
ity and the methods of imparting knowledge 
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as well as mastery of subject-matter; 
the weighing in the balance of the lecture 
method and the development of honors 
courses and comprehensive examinations in 
the hope of interesting the student in cre- 
ative thinking rather than the amassing of 
credits; and the beginnings being made in 
programs of post-college education for 
alumni. The report closed with an opti- 
mistic forecast of increasingly useful service 
on the part of the liberal-arts college. 

This study, representing as it does a 
co-operative stock-taking among _liberal- 
arts colleges all over the country, affords 
an immensely valuable pooling of experi- 
ence and a wealth of material bearing on 
techniques developed and results achieved. 
Mr. Boucher’s summary will appear in the 
June Journal of the American Association 
of University Women and also in the Bul- 
letin of the Association of American Col- 
leges for May. 

Practical interest of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in promoting 
research was demonstrated by the an- 
nouncement that in the past two years over 
$152,000 has been raised for fellowships, 
in addition to earlier fellowship funds which 
are disbursed by the Association. 


A summer school for engineering 
teachers will be held this year at the 
University of Michigan, June 23 to 
July 9. It will be followed by a 
Conference on Chemical Engineering 
Education held under the sponsorship 
of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers at Ann Arbor, on July ro 
and II. 


Rottins Cottece has recently pub- 
lished a booklet entitled The Curric- 
ulum for the College of Liberal Arts, 
which is a report of the Curriculum 
Conference held at Rollins College 
from January 19 to 24, with Mr. 
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John Dewey, professor emeritus of 
philosophy at Columbia University, 
as chairman. 


Ow Apri 1 1, Yale University dedi- 
cated the Sterling Memorial library, 
erected at a cost of $7,000,000. The 
new library is of Gothic architecture, 
in keeping with the Memorial Quad- 
rangle, the law school, and the grad- 
uate school buildings. It has a shelf 
capacity of from three million to four 
million volumes, and a seating capac- 
ity for two thousand readers. 


Tue Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has recently 
published a career circular entitled, 
“Mechanical Engineering.” This cir- 
cular describes the varieties of me- 
chanical engineering open to the 
student, the colleges and universities 
giving courses, tuition charged, ex- 
penses, high-school credits, and the in- 
come earned by mechanical engineers. 


Is tHe current number of the Wis- 
consin Alumni Magazine, President 
Glenn Frank describes the preceptor 
system now used at the University of 
Wisconsin Medical School. Under 
this plan fourth-year medical stu- 
dents go to nearby cities and work 
under the direction of a practicing 
physician or clinician. 

In commenting upon the plan, 
President Frank said: 


“Students are receiving, in the opinion of 
many competent observers, more careful 
personal instruction in clinical medicine 
than is provided in any other medical 
school. . . . Our students are nearly as 
well trained at the end of their fourth year 
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in the medical school as the students of 
many medical schools are at the end of 
their interne year, which follows the fourth 
year in school. 


Twenty-Five Yale students will 
this summer be employed by Henry 
Ford, at a wage scale of from $6 to 
$7 a day, in the Ford plant at Detroit. 
The students will have opportunity 
to study mass production, industrial 
technique, employment problems, un- 
skilled labor, and labor relations. In 
addition to the wage scale, $250 will 
be awarded in prizes for the best 
essays based upon the studies that the 
students will make. The students 
will live with the other Ford workers, 
but they will meet twice a week to 
discuss industrial relations. 


Important changes in the require- 
ments for admission to the University 
of California were announced recently 
by Recorder T. S. Steel. The Aca- 
demic Senate, he announced, has 
revoked the rule made at the time 
the new admission requirements were 
published, to the effect that “the sub- 
jects of the high-school program in 
order to be accepted by the university 
must conform in its scope and content 
to the definitions of the college- 
entrance Examination Board.” 

This action was taken when it was 
found that the rules announced in 
May, 1929, would bar students who 
offered as part of their work in Eng- 
lish such courses as dramatics, public 
speaking, and journalism. Strict ap- 
plication of this rule, it was stated, 
would have the effect of wrecking the 
extensive program of instruction in 
dramatic arts, public speaking, and 
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journalism which had been organized 
in many high schools throughout the 
state of California. Statistical studies 
prepared by high-school authorities 
were presented to show that prepara- 
tion in these subjects is not inferior, 
as a guaranty of successful perform- 
ance in the university, to preparation 
in English literature and composition 
as defined by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


Is tHE medical education chapter of 
the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, 1928-30, Dr. W. 
C. Rappleye summarizes the signifi- 
cant developments in medical educa- 
tion during those two years. All 
medical-school administrators and 
deans of colleges who prepare stu- 
dents in their pre-medical work 
should read the report of this survey. 


Ow Aprit 28 New York University 
celebrated its centennial. Prominent 
educators and government officials 
participated in the Charter Day din- 
ner which was held at the Astor 
Hotel. On the occasion of this anni- 
versary, New York University records 
a faculty roster of seventeen hundred 
and approximately forty thousand 
students attending day and evening 
classes in the fifteen colleges and 
divisions which the University main- 
tains in various parts of the city of 


New York. 


Tre Engineering Camp of Stevens 
institute of Technology which is sit- 
uated in northern New Jersey will be 
used for two weeks this summer, 
August 15 to 29, for an experiment 
in vocational guidance for boys just 
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finishing the third year in their high- 
school or preparatory-school course. 
Principals and head masters have been 
invited by the college to present the 
names of students who are interested 
or who think they are interested in 
engineering. The college will open 
the camp to them, and will provide 
a two weeks’ program devoted to the 
engineering profession and its func- 
tions. In a letter outlining plans for 
the camp period, President Harvey 
N. Davis gave the following sum- 
mary of the program: 


We propose, first, to give them a thor- 
oughly good time in the open, second, to 
tell them by lectures, posters, and movies 
what engineering in general is all «out, 
third, to give them some experience in a 
simple kind of engineering by a few hours 
a day of field work in elementary survey- 
ing, and fourth, to give each boy individ- 
ually the best guidance we know how to 
give in choosing between an engineering 
and a liberal arts college. 


President Davis suggests that an 
introduction to engineering is appro- 
priate not only for the boy who seems 
to have the qualifications for an engi- 
neering career, but for a generation 
that must find their places in a “ma- 
chine age.” 


‘The first bulletin of the Institute of 
Human Relations, issued by Yale 
University, outlines the present re- 
search activities and the general pur- 
pose and scheme of the Institute, 
affording a view of the present status 
of this educational venture and of the 
progress made since the project was 
launched two years ago. Coincident 
with the issuance of the bulletin, 
President James Rowland Angell 
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announced that the Institute would 
be formally dedicated on May 4, 
Speakers at the dedication were Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 


terior; Mr. George E. Vincent; Goy- | 


ernor Wilbur Cross; and President 
Angell. 

The research activities conducted 
directly by or in association with the 
institute fall roughly into three main 
groups, the bulletin states. In the 
first group belong studies designed to 
bring out the basic facts concerning 
the human and social organism; in 
the second are those dealing with im- 
mediate problems of human welfare, 
such as unemployment, crime, and 
public health, all of which demand 
the co-operation of specialists in many 
fields; and in the third group are 
studies dealing with specific problems 
in such fields as law, medicine, reli- 
gion, education, economics, and gov- 
ernment, in which the co-operation of 
various fields is not immediately 
essential or practicable. 


Tue University of Chicago has just 
announced that the Summer Quarter 
this year will be ten weeks instead of 
eleven as in the past. Because its 
length has been inconvenient for 
many teachers, the number of weekly 
class meetings during ten weeks will 
be increased so that the work previ- 
ously done in eleven weeks can now 
be done in ten. 


Avr rue Yale Phi Beta Kappa elec- 
tions, President Angell announced 
that of the fifty-one students admitted 
to the honorary society, but ten had 
taken their preliminary training ex- 
clusively at endowed Eastern pre- 
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paratory schools and nine at Middle 
Western private schools. The re- 
maining 32 received all of their 
training in public high schools. Com- 
menting upon this predominance of 
high-school graduates in Phi Beta 
Kappa, President Angell remarked: 


In other words, the eastern preparatory 
schools which pride themselves on their 
scholastic excellence and thorough training, 
and whose graduates make up two-thirds 
of each Yale class, furnish us with only 
one-fifth of the men who make Phi Beta 
Kappa, and the high schools, from which 
come only one-third of all Yale students, 
furnish us nearly four-fifths of the honor 
scholars. 


Tut General Education Board has 
authorized an annual grant of 
$110,000, over a period of not more 
than five years, to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. These funds are to 
be used toward the cost of formu- 
lating a new set of standards for 
judging the effectiveness of institu- 
tions associated, or which may here- 
after become associated with the 
North Central Association. The sum 
is to be made available in any one 
year to be determined by the ex- 
ecutive officers in consultation with 
the authorities of the Association. 


Tue faculty of the University of 
Chicago has recently met and ap- 
proved the new curriculum which has 
been under advisement for the past 
several months. Under the new plan all 
entering Freshmen will be required 
to take four general divisional courses. 
If the student does not wish to attend 
the classes organized to present the 
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material in these four courses he can 
master the subject by reading and 
studying by himself, with the assist- 
ance of the advisers provided by the 
University. It is expected that most 
students will prefer to attend the 
classes, but those who are able to do 
the work of the four general courses 
independently will be able to avail 
themselves of instruction in other 
fields of knowledge. 

Beyond the requirement of the 
work in the four general divisional 
courses, or its equivalent, there is to 
be no uniformity in the College Di- 
vision instruction. The training of 
the student will be shaped in the light 
of his high-school training and his 
interests and future needs. In the 
second year of study in the College 
Division the student will concentrate 
in two divisional fields, and may take 
work in the other two divisions if he 
desires. One of the requirements for 
meeting the standards of the College 
Division will be that the student must 
demonstrate his ability to express 
himself with clarity and accuracy in 
written English. Whether a student 
has achieved satisfactory standards in 
English through his high-school 
training, or whether he requires some 
informal tutoring or formal instruc- 
tion will be determined on the basis 
of tests that are given during Fresh- 
man Week. 

So far as the College Division is 
concerned, any student who offers two 
high-school courses each in foreign 
languages and in mathematics need 
take no further work in these sub- 
jects. It is probable, however, that 
when the Upper Divisions formulate 
their programs, some or all of them 
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will require as a prerequisite to admis- 
sion a.reading knowledge of foreign 
languages and a more extensive 
knowledge of mathematics than is rep- 
resented by two high-school courses. 
The requirements of none of the 
Upper Divisions, however, will be 
such that they cannot be met by the 
average student. At present, the Col- 
lege Division curriculum contem- 
plates that the average student will 
need two years to complete the work 
of the Division, although it will be 
possible for the abler students to 
finish their general education in one 
year. At the end of this period of 
general education, the student will be 
given a certificate signifying the satis- 
factory completion of the require- 
ments of the college. The Bachelor 
of Philosophy degree will not be 
granted until the student completes 
the work in one of the Upper 
Divisions. 

The Senate also approved recom- 
mendations that the general divisional 
courses be offered to large groups by 
the lecture method, to the extent that 
such a method may be wisely used. 
Work in other courses will be largely 
done in small classes. For each of 
the general courses, a syllabus with 
appropriate bibliographic material and 
sample examinations will be prepared 
and published by next October. Many 
of the members of the faculty are to 
be relieved of further instructional 
duty, so that they may devote all 
their time until next autumn organ- 
izing the new courses and preparing 
the syllabi and examinations. Under 
the plan as approved, the general 
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examinations may be taken during one 
examination period or may be spread 
out over several periods, subject to 
limitation that all required examina- 
tions in the College must be passed 
within two calendar years after any 
section has been passed. 

Estimates of the Committee on the 
College Curriculum are that the aver- 
age student in the new College Divi- 
sion will devote forty hours a week 
to his education, including attendance 
at classes, discussion groups, labora- 
tory work, and study. 


Tue Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is regularly 
issuing brief statements taken from 
the Land Grant College Survey. One 
of the most recent and most signifi- 
cant is the following: 


Of every dollar received by these institu- 
tions 17.8 cents are utilized to pay admin- 
istrative salaries, 
buildings and grounds, and defray other 
general expenses. “The remaining 82.2 
cents are expended for strictly instructional 
purposes. 

The figures were based on the expendi 
tures of the land-grant colleges for 1928, 
which amounted to $98,867,945. Of 


this sum, the institutions spent $17,664,663 | 


for their overhead operating costs while 
$81,203,282 was expended for such items 
as resident instruction library, extension, 
experiment station and other organized 


research. According to the study, a num- — 


ber of individual colleges have much larger 
overhead operating costs than the average 
for the entire group. As a result, expendi- 
tures for the education of the students 
attending these institutions are correspond- 
ingly reduced. 
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-Editorial:Comments - 





Stand-Pat Education 


VERY year or so some politician 
k= other berates the colleges 

because of alleged professorial 
radicalism. The latest critic attracts 
more than usual attention because he 
speaks from the innermost council 
chamber of one of the major political 
parties, is in fact one of the party’s 
chief officers. 

In a recent statement Mr. Robert 
H. Lucas, Executive Director of the 
Republican National Committee, 
urges the need of corralling college 
students into the Republican fold. 
Since the colleges seem to be under- 
mining their loyalty to the Grand 
Old Party, he proposes that special 
clubs be organized throughout the 
country for young Republicans. He 
says in part: 


I think you will agree with me that there 
is not enough attention paid young men 
and women just coming of age—the new 
voters. 

The problem of educating and organiz- 
ing the first voter is at once the most 
important and the most difficult which 
confronts the Republican Party. 

The problem is increased because of the 
difficulty of approach to the youth of the 
land, and is rendered doubly difficult to 
the Republican Party because of the fact 
that the tendencies of the young man and 
young woman are away from conservatism 
in thinking and acting, and also because the 
formative influences in many of our educa- 
tional institutions are largely radical. 

It is a matter of common information 
and deep concern that many of our univer- 
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sities and colleges are literally saturated 
with radicalism. Moreover, the textbooks, 
the classroom lectures and the private con- 
versations of a great part of our teaching 
force in our institutions of higher education 
are antagonistic to the traditional policies 
of the Republican Party. 


Here is as pretty a statement as one 
could hope for of an antiquated, in- 
adequate, and even pernicious philos- 
ophy of education. Colleges exist, in 
the naive judgment of Mr. Lucas, to 
conserve the status quo. Because the 
membership of the American Eco- 
nomics Association voted unanimously 
in condemnation of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff they are “theorists” and “rad- 
icals.” Because members of the Asso- 
ciation and their colleagues in the 
other social sciences point out to their 
students the limitations of current eco- 
nomic and political theory, they are 
“socialists” undermining government 
and society. 

The implications of Mr. Lucas’ 
judgment send one back to the con- 
ception of the function of education in 
primitive, not twentieth-century so- 
ciety. Before Greek enlightenment 
no one conceived of education as any- 
thing but the means of transmitting 
tradition and custom from one gener- 
ation to the next. The young early 
were saturated with ancient lore until 
their natural plasticity of intellect had 
been destroyed, and they accepted as 
ultimate truth the political, ethical, 
and religious baggage of their pro- 
genitors. The struggle for survival 
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allowed little margin for experimen- 
tation, and thinking perforce had to 
be banned in favor of tradition. 
Through the Middle Ages the same 
principle dominated education, even 
though its utility no longer existed. 
These centuries revolved about the 
magic word “discipline,” the free play 
of the mind being continuously checked 
and retarded by an unwarranted faith 
in ancient usage and vested authority. 
From the Middle Ages the dogma 
comes down and lodges itself in the 
thinking of Mr. Lucas, although the 
magic word now becomes a phrase and 
reads “party discipline.” 

Fortunately, however, the Socratic 
point of view has slowly crept up upon 
nearsighted conservatism. “The un- 
examined life” Plato in the Apology 
quotes Socrates as saying, “is the brut- 
ish life.” Tradition must not be ac- 
cepted whole cloth. It should be taken 
apart, examined, studied. The stu- 
dent must needs be taught the “mature 
truth of racial experience,” but if the 
race is to move forward, he must also 
be taught to think for himself. 

The undergraduate comes to col- 
lege with a given set of attitudes and 
prejudices. These he grew into and 
accepted unthinkingly as part of the 
heritage of his social group. Often 
they are healthy and desirable atti- 
tudes; just as often they are in need 
of debunking. It is the responsibility 
of the college to disturb the student’s 
thinking so thoroughly that he finds 
himself forced to evaluate his basic 
relationships as a human being. This 
means that he must think out anew 
and for himself his attitudes toward 
religion, ethical standards, economic 
programs, political organizations. The 
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gamble is that if he does not face these 
problems in college he never will. 

Someone has recently observed 
that college students are the only 
leisure class in modern society, and as 
a leisure class undergraduates have an 
opportunity to stand up and look 
around that is likely not to come again 
until old age. The college—Mr. 
Lucas and his brethren to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—is fulfilling 
its function only when it bombards 
the student’s complacency, literally 
forcing him to review his world and 
his relationships to it. 

A brilliant criticism of traditional- 
ism and an equally brilliant statement 
of the modern, broader philosophy of 
education comes interestingly enough 
from a college president who is also 
a prominent Republican. Speaking 
last year before the New England 
Society, President Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth, said in part: 


A few years ago I happened to be dining 
in a group of publicity men wherein a situa- 
tion was being discussed about a new soap 
which had been developed as a by-product 
of a great industry. The promoters of this 
new product had enlisted a considerable 
portion of the world’s supply of authorities 
upon soap and had retained the services of 
some of the greatest chemists in the world. 
Thereafter in the course of time they had 
become ready to put upon the market what 
they believed to be as good a soap as was 
then existent. The only trouble with the 
whole proposition was that relatively few 
had been persuaded to buy it. Finally one 
of the advertising men, a genius in his field, 
arose to meet another engagement, but 
before going away he leaned over the table 
and uttered these sententious words: “Well, 
we have got to educate America to use 
this soap.” 
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This use of the word ed>.cate is not an 
unusual one. I have seen in the last three 
weeks quotations in the daily papers ascrib- 
ing similar use of the word education in 
various relationships. Once Bishop Cannon 
was said to have stated that the United 
States must be educated to prohibition; 
once one of the organizations opposing the 
Eighteenth Amendment was quoted to the 
effect that the country must be educated to 
be wet; most recently Mr. Franklin Wirth, 
from Oklahoma, testified before a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate that it 
was the thesis of the organization he rep- 
resented that the United States Senate 
should be educated to increase the duty 
on oil. 

These are not exceptional nor exagger- 
ated cases. As a matter of fact I think 
that each one of us who has a strong con- 
viction or belief in regard to anything is 
likely to believe it to be the function of edu- 
cation to convince the rest of the universe 
that this particular project is worth while. 
There are some number of men in this 
group who have had experience on the 
governing boards of universities or colleges. 
I think that they would bear me out in the 
assertion I make that the public at large, 
and some business interests in particular, 
fail entirely to distinguish what is the true 
objective of higher education, namely to 
examine accepted beliefs critically to find 
out whether or not they really are truth 
rather than to argue for the validity of all 
accepted and stereotyped beliefs. There 
are a host of people in the world, and an 
undue proportion of these are in what we 
call the business world, who instinctively 
feel that the responsibility of the college is 
to say that whatever is is right rather than 
to seek for modifications and improvements 
on the present status which shall make for 
progress and for the ultimate good of 
society at large. 
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There can be scant comfort for Mr. 
Lucas in such a clear-cut definition of 
the function of the college as this of 
President Hopkins’. To counteract 
such subversive doctrine he will per- 
haps be impelled to send out more 
alarums and to redouble his efforts to 
organize his clubs. 

Yet a more thorough appraisal of 
the situation would calm him consid- 
erably if not completely. Everyone 
informed about the colleges knows 
that the great majority of American 
undergraduates are as conservative as 
corporation counsels and aged bishops. 
While their contemporaries in Euro- 
pean universities are wrangling ver- 
bally over and participating physically 
in the political controversies of their 
peoples, American students are bliss- 
fully bivouacked—to use the Wood- 
row Wilson big-tent figure—in their 
extra-curricular tents all too unmind- 
ful of the insistent problems of the 
modern complex world. Indeed, rather 
than being distraught by the state of 
the undergraduate mind, Mr. Lucas 
should rejoice that so few college stu- 
dents are being stimulated to the crit- 
ical examination of accepted beliefs 
that President Hopkins urges as the 
raison d’étre of the college. 

The day may come when American 
undergraduates will be a source of 
worry for conservative political man- 
agers, but that day has not yet arrived. 
It is not likely to arrive, moreover, 
until the present critical evaluation 
of higher education leads to a clearer 
understanding of purpose and i 
proved methods of instruction. 

W.H.C. 








--ReEVIEWS-: 





Rich and Informing 


Essays IN COMPARATIVE Epucartion, by 
I. L. Kandel. New York: Columbia 
University, 1930. 235 pp. $2.50. 


This is a collection of thoughtful papers 
and addresses upon the reasons why educa- 
tion is cherished in the several leading coun- 
tries of the world and how they cherish it. 
Such a study if well done is bound to be 
illuminating, and this one is. Professor 
Kandel calls attention to the very striking 
fact that “the emergence of democracies 
since the war has tended to make the prob- 
lems of Education almost universally 
identical. ‘There has probably never been 
a period since the Renaissance when the 
world of education has been inspired by 
the same range of ideals, ambitions and 
aspirations.” But though democracies have 
superseded older governments in most 
nations, yet the varying national character- 
istics have made these democracies differ 
each from the other, so that the effort to 
understand their education forces us in 
turn to understand the frame within 
which it functions. Comparative education 
is therefore the study of national philoso- 
phies, histories, and objectives as well as the 
study of school systems. It is a particularly 
rich and informing study just now for if 
one could follow and know well what has 
gone on and is going on in the schools of 
Germany since the war, or in the schools 
of Russia since the Revolution he would 
certainly see the fixities and the mutabilities 
of instruction in new lights. 

Mr. Kandel has done more than invite 
us to the contemplation of what is strik- 
ingly new in the education of man. He 
has need to explain American education, 
English education, and French education 
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in Germany and all of them to Mexico 
and South America. As an introduction 
to this absorbing subject his book is most 
useful. His analyses are well made and 
there is a dignity and seriousness to his 
work that is admirable. ‘These essays upon 
the most absorbing of human activities 
since the war should have wide reading, 
Ernest C. Moore 
The University of California at Los Angeles 


Official Statements 


Practices OF UNIVERSITIES IN GRANT- 
ING HIGHER DecrREEs In Epucarioy, 
by Frank N. Freeman. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. viit 
187 pp. (Yearbook XIX of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education) $1.50. 


As the subtitle indicates, the major por- 
tion of this Yearbook consists of official 
statements from twenty institutions grant- 
ing higher degrees in education. This 
number includes all institutions which have 
conferred more than twenty-six higher 
degrees in education during the period 
1918-27. The volume also includes an 
account of the study of the administration 
and requirements of the Master’s degree in 
education by Professor J. Orin Powers and 
a summary of the current practices as re- 
vealed by the twenty official statements. 

Graduate study in education began in 
the established graduate schools which have 
been and still are essentially extensions of 
the liberal-arts colleges, but recently steps 
have been taken in several institutions to 
organize the graduate work in education 
as a division of the college or school of 
education. ‘The principal justification of 
this change is that education is a profes- 
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sional field, and hence candidates for 
higher degrees should not be subject to 
the conventional requirements of graduate 
schools. The fact that in seven of the 
twenty institutions the higher degrees are 
administered in whole or in part by the 
school or college of education shows that 
the movement has gained considerable 
headway. ‘This plan is not approved by a 
number of the leaders in the field of edu- 
cation, and there is considerable doubt 
whether an independent graduate division 
of education will become typical practice. 
The Yearbook does not presume to 
answer this question. Its purpose is to 
present the facts in regard to the present 
practice. It will doubtless be generally 
recognized as a valuable source of informa- 
tion for those who have responsibility for 
administering higher degrees in the field of 
education. Although it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to formulate a summary 
statement of the varied practices in the 
twenty institutions, the official statements 
furnish more dependable information than 
could have been secured by a questionnaire. 
Wa TER S. Monroe 
University of Illinois 


“Science” 


A Hisrory oF SciENCE AND Its RE- 
LATIONS WITH PHILOSOPHY AND 
Re.icion, by Wiliam C. D. Dampier- 
Whetham. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1930. xxit+514 pp. $4.00. 


The book includes preliminary chapters 
on science in Antiquity, in the Middle 
Ages, and in the Renaissance. It opens the 
modern period with an account of the 
Newtonian Epoch, which is continued by 
chapters on physics in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, including chemistry, and in the last 
quarter of a century. ‘There are chapters 
on biology in the nineteenth century and 
on recent developments in biology and an- 
thropology. Two chapters deal with 
science and philosophy, first, as they stood 
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to each other in the nineteenth century, 
and second, as they stand at present. 

The work aims to cover, therefore, what 
is traditionally but rather indefinitely called 
science, with passing references to psy- 
chology and the so-called “social sciences” 
as these are suggested by biology or phi- 
losophy. In point of fact the emphasis is 
rather heavily upon physics, since this is 
naturally regarded as representing science 
in its most characteristic form, and possibly 
also because of the direction of the author’s 
interest. Chemistry comes in somewhat 
incidentally and mainly in its more general 
and theoretical aspects. ‘There is really no 
very definite principle for what is included 
or for what is excluded in such a volume. 
Some parts of chemistry have been closely 
related to physics and others have not. 
Some portions of biology have been insep- 
arable from the progress of chemistry, and 
others have developed practically without 
reference to it. Psychology has often been 
stimulated by biology and quite as fre- 
quently by economic and political thought. 
And there can be no very good reason for 
including occasional references to anthro- 
pology and the study of religions, but ex- 
cluding references to nearly all other 
branches of the study of civilization. 

The difficulty is probably inherent in the 
nature of the subject. What is vaguely 
called science really has very little unity, 
and its history has so little continuity that 
it does not form a single connected story. 
Perhaps there is something that may be 
called the scientific point of view, but when 
it is reduced to what is common to all 
scientists, it is so intangible that it forms 
no real bond of connection between the 
results obtained in different fields. The 
book accordingly has little unity. There is 
no real transition from subject to subject 
except in the account of physics, where 
there is a degree of orderly development 
and the treatment is sufficiently systematic 
to bring it out. 

For this reason the book perhaps seems 
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more a compilation than it really is. In 
the nature of the case such a work must 
be derived chiefly from secondary sources, 
but there can be no question of the breadth 
of the author’s reading. The amount of 
information contained in the volume is 
great and the standard of factual accuracy 
is high. At the same time, the treatment 
of most subjects is so brief that it is doubtful 
whether a reader who does not already 
know a good deal of science will get more 
than a vague notion of what it is all about. 

GeorcE H. SaBine 

Ohio State University 


A Useful Contribution 


CoLLEGE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by Floyd W. Reeves and 
John Dale Russell, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana: Board of Education, Disciples of 
Christ, 1929. 324 pp. $2.50. 

This volume is a useful contribution to 
the development and formulation of the 
principles of organization and administra- 
tion of the separate liberal arts college. 
Facts, largely assembled from surveys of 
sixteen institutions, are stated and set forth 
in tables and figures. The general useful- 
ness of the book arises from the fact that 
the colleges surveyed are typical. Like 
most American colleges they were founded 
by a man or group fired by the home- 
missionary spirit. They were not founded 
by ecclesiastical bodies. They represent 
the present development and problems of 
most colleges in the valleys of the Missouri 
and Mississippi. Here, then, are statements 
of common problems. Here, too, are 
forms into which anyone may place similar 
facts. The unusual is not stressed. Insti- 
tutional and instructional organization and 
control, faculty and student personnel 
problems, plant and finances are set forth 
in sixteen chapters. The table of contents 
and index are ample. The authors are not 
backward about answering questions. Be- 
ing responsible only to reason they can do 
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this quite freely. Having no sentimental 
interest at stake, having college and not 
departmental minds, they can make pro- 
posals which are rational and practically 
impossible and then smilingly point out the 
dreadful inevitables following from the 
impossibility. How can boards of control 
be reduced to seven members? How can 
the pupil-teacher ratio be greatly increased 
without definitely agreeing that the presi- 
dent shall be suddenly and indefinitely des- 
ignated as an ex-president? Not without 
courage, ability, and patience. Many of 
the recommendations suggest contraries 
and alternatives. The discussion of ath- 
letics is useful, but one may not agree with 
the view that competitive athletics cannot 
be properly charged in the educational 
budget. So all along the way one’s mind 
is aroused by agreement and _ variations 
from agreement. H.M. Gace 
Coe College 


A Dualism 


AMERICAN Society: INTERPRETATIONS 
oF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER Forces, 
by Charles F. Thwing. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1931. ix+271 
pp. $2.25. 

One who looks for a provocative critique 
of American life and education in_ this 
book, similar to that in George S. Counts’s 
book, The American Road to Culture, will 
be disappointed. It is rather a series of 
essays written at different times during the 
last twenty years on various phases of 
American life, embodying the ripe wisdom 
of a man who for more than a generation 
has been a leader in American education. 
Perhaps the keynote of the book is struck 
in the opening essay on ““The Best and the 
Worst in American Life,” but the essays 
range all the way from a social evaluation 
of “The Pilgrims’ Motive and Contribu- 
tion” and a comparison of “The American 
Civil War and the Great War” to a dis- 


cussion of “Ruling Ideas in American So- 
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ciety” and the “Growth of Institutions in 
American Society.” 

The best element in American education 
today, according to Mr. Thwing, is 
research. The worst element is super- 
ficiality, but this is associated with over- 
emphasis upon the vocational and the 
prevocational, Our education fails to see 
that inspiration is more important than 
information. 

American society is urgently in need of 
an inner moral reformation, according to 
Mr. Thwing. The need for such a moral 
rejuvenation is far greater than the need 
for increased intellectual dexterity and 
power. ‘This is shown in many ways, but 
in none more than in the conditions of 
American family life. The obligations of 
the marriage bond are too easily flung 
aside. But Mr. Thwing finds little hope 
of this moral rejuvenation coming through 
the Church. The Protestant church in 
America has lacked, and still lacks, a 
spiritual accent and atmosphere. Its meth- 
ods represent a bad religious psychology. 
America has been more successful in de- 
veloping its education than in developing 
its moral and religious life. 

One may well ask if the cause of this 
dualism does not lie in our science and 
education; our author ventures no opinion. 

Cuarves A. ELLwoop 
Duke University 


A Sad State 


Goop-BYE TO WeEsTERN CULTURE, by 
Norman Douglas. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1930. 241 pp. $3.00. 


Western civilization is in a bad way and 
perhaps, probably, is getting worse. ‘This 
might have been a book that would throw 
light upon the process. It was stimulated 
by reading Miss Mayo’s Mother India, and 
brilliantly suggests that the West is often 
worse in the very things that Miss Mayo 
finds so bad in India, and implicitly urges 
saying “good-bye” and booking passage for 
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the Orient where life is saner and sounder 
than in the West. 

A few years ago when Spengler’s De- 
cline of the West was popular a friend who 
had been lost in the metaphysics of Spengler 
asked me if he were insane. In this book 
it is not metaphysics, but the author’s psy- 
chology that hurls itself at you. There is 
brilliant analysis by a garrulous, racy, and 
intelligent old man irresponsibly trying to 
shock, but without a genuine alternative or 
program. He punctures hypocracy and 
interpolates wise-cracks: “Education is a 
State-controlled manufactory of echoes,” 
“In the whole course of history, the most 
brutal enslaver of women has been Chris- 
tianity”; “When did our racial superiority 
over them (Orientals) begin to dawn on 
us? When our racial intelligence began 
to decline?” “Let us thank our stars that 
women are congenitally unprincipled”; 
“Laziness is the hall-mark of idealism.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a worse 
book from a hitherto good writer. 

HERBERT Apo_PHus MILLER 
Ohio State University 


Educational Fathers 


EarLy PRoTEsTANT Epucators, edited 
by Frederick Eby. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1931. $2.25. 


This book is designed to provide a corpus 
of sources for the student of the history of 
education. It comprises selections from 
the writings of Luther, Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen, Calvin, and Knox, and ex- 
cerpts from various school ordinances of 
the sixteenth century. A small section, 
six pages, entitled “Anabaptist Educational 
Influences” should not have been included. 
The “Letter of the Brotherly Union of 
Certain Believing Baptized Children of 
God” has no place in a compilation of edu- 
cational writings. I am familiar with the 
doctrines, sermons, and activities of the 
Anabaptists on the Continent and in colonial 
New England, and I cannot admit that 
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this particular sect had any appreciable 
influence on European or early American 
education. With this minor exception, the 
collection should be very useful. The edi- 
tor has performed a worthy service in 
bringing together these otherwise scattered 
materials, and in making them accessible. 

RoBerT Francis SEYBOLT 

University of Illinois 


Educational for Business 


EDUCATION FOR Business MANAGEMENT, 
by James A. Bowie. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1930. viiit+200 pp. 
$1.50. 

This book is a clear and concise state- 
ment of the case for collegiate education 
for business. While written out of a 
background of British experience and with 
particular reference to British needs, it is 
pertinent equally for American educators 
and for business men. ‘There is a curious 
sameness about the arguments of those 
opposed or apathetic to such an educational 
program, whether hailing from this or the 
other side of the Atlantic, and whether 
from industrial or educational circles. It is 
an attitude born partly of reluctance to 
examine new ideas, partly of the interest 
of vested rights, and partly of an ignorance 
of the nature and requirements of industrial 
change. 

Six of the chapters develop as many steps 
in the orderly structure of the author’s 
case. One summarizes the nature of the 
changes which are remaking the business 
world; the second analyzes the responsi- 
bilities of management in this new world; 
a third, the type of leaders needed; the 
fourth, the general functions and possibili- 
ties of education for management; the 
seventh chapter is concerned with the three 
basic elements out of which the industrial 
administration curriculum should be com- 
pounded; and the last, with the methods 
of instruction best suited for business educa- 
tional purposes. There are two other 
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chapters: one tracing the development of 
collegiate education for business in the 
United States, the other, the peculiarities of 
British industry which are responsible for 
its lukewarmness toward an educationally 
trained personnel. 

Particular interest attaches to the au- 
thor’s plan of three basic elements of a 
business curriculum. The first element 
consists of certain background or “‘first- 
year” subjects, such as the history of mod- 
ern industry, political science, sociology, 
economics, industrial psychology, and in- 
dustrial management. ‘The second year is 
to be devoted to the tool subjects—general 
accounting, cost accounting, business sta- 
tistics, industrial finance, factory and 
commercial law, and English reports and 
correspondence. ‘These constitute the sec- 
ond element. ‘The third-year subjects, 
comprising the third element, are the 
operative subjects—industrial _ efficiency, 
industrial relations, works organization and 
management, marketing, and the like. 

In essence, this plan is much like that 
proposed several years ago by Marshal. It 
has the merit of being both comprehensive 
and logical, with a seemingly apt sequence 
of subjects. Nevertheless, there lurks the 
suspicion in the minds of certain students 
of higher education for business that it may 
not be the most effective pedagogical 
arrangement. Certainly, the experience of 
selected colleges of commerce operating on 
the four-year plan has been that several 
different types of courses—basic, tool, and 
possibly operative—may be taught effec- 
tively at the same time. While less logical, 
this later arrangement seems to have cer- 
tain advantages by way of student motiva- 
tion. ‘These are matters that will have to 
be worked out in the crucible of experience. 

The book is well written. The style is 
clear, direct, and simple. ‘The author has 
a good deal to say, and does so effectively 
and without the waste of a single word. 

James H. S. Bossarp 
University of Pennsylvania 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“SOS from the Colleges,” by H. Alex- 

ander Smith, Forum, May, 1931. 

The educational pyramid is suffering 
from an abnormal thinning in the middle, 
and the weight of the graduate school is 
pressing down more heavily than ever be- 
fore. The question arises, Will the college 
be absorbed by the school or the university? 
This author feels that there must be a line 
drawn between the area of preparatory 
work and college and between college and 
advanced training in the graduate school. 

The college is not the restricted area of 
the purely intellectual life of the university 
with its purely intellectual development. It 
must give perspective to life. 

To accomplish some of the much-needed 
changes among the colleges and the factors 
which have tended for their weakening, 
their becoming the thinning layer in the 
educational pyramid, Mr. Smith advocates 
the weeding out of the competitive idea 
in higher education, and a change in fac- 
ulty personnel and morale by the impor- 
tation of the English tutorial plan with its 
consequent gift of stability and permanence. 


“The Rich Curriculum,” by Margaret 
Emerson Bailey, Scribner's, May, 1931. 
Will the riches of the courses in the 

educational menu cause mental indigestion? 

Will the child’s mind reach a state of 

mental exhaustion from satiety? The 

present plan of enriching the curriculum 
has resulted in an overcrowding of space 

and time, and consequently there exists a 

breathless state while the pupil gains a 

smattering of everything. ‘The schools of 

today are making their students amateurs 
in everything. 


“Radio: Dollars and Nonsense,” by H. V. 
Kaltenborn, Scribner’s, May, 1931. 
This timely article deals with the diffi- 

culties which educational institutions en- 

counter when they attempt educational 





Three McGraw-Hill 


Books in the field 
of Education 


Strebel and Morehart’s 
The Nature and 
Meaning of Teaching 


By RALPH F. STREBEL, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Syracuse University, 
and Grover C. MorEHART, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 266 pages, 5%x8, $2.50. 


“The authors of this book have succeeded 
in producing a volume which is really 
worth while. The material is well arranged 
and gives a very good oversight of the 
development of the modern philosophy of 
education, showing step by step, although 
briefly, how it has come down to us from 
Socrates and his successors.” 

From a review in Industrial-Arts Magazine 


Mann’s Objective 
Type Tests in 
Engineering Education 


By Criarr V. MANN, Professor 
of Engineering Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry, Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
122 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $2.75. 


“A careful perusal of the book suggests 
painstaking, thorough work, and data in- 
valuable for those engaged in engineering 
education and for anyone interested in 
experimental techniques for the improve- 
ment of examinations.” 

From a review in The High School 


Jones’ Principles 
of Guidance 


By ArtHur J. Jones, Professor 
of Secondary Education, School of 
Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 385 pages, 5%x8, $3.00. 


“The work ranks with the best that have 
so far appeared and cannot be disregarded 
when there is a question of selecting a 
classroom text.” 

The Loyola Educational Digest 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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broadcasting. Unless there is a system of 
government licenses for owners of radio 
sets, private endowment will be the only 
solution. Mr. Kaltenborn declares, “We 
can and should avoid the crippling restric- 
tions of complete government control and 
the unhappy alternative of abject subservi- 
ence to the profit motive.” 


“College Graduates and Civilization,” by 

Mary Lee, Harpers, May, 1931. 

“The college graduates of the world 
will not cease to exist merely because the 
graduates of today have one and five- 
tenths children, any more than the Cath- 
olic priests of tomorrow will cease to exist 
because the Catholic priests of today have 
none.” ‘The race of college graduates is 
not a self-perpetuated one and so cannot 
die out. This is the answer which this 
writer has for the arguments that women’s 
colleges are causing race suicide. The 


graduates of women’s colleges may not be - 
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doing the propagating, but they are doing 
the influencing, for graduates of women’; 
colleges are the ones who are holding the 
important posts which have fallen to women, 


“In the Driftway,” by the Drifter, Nation 

April 15, 1931. 

Higher education has suffered countless 
hard knocks this year. In a flippant but 
soothing style, an editorial writer glosses 
over the serious implications of the criti- 
cisms which have been advanced, says that 
the extra-curricular learning justifies the 
existence of the American college, that 
the American university should continue to be 
open to all who come. Every human being 
should have at least one opportunity to lead 
the remote and academic existence which the 
campus provides . . . to appease the serious- 
minded investigators, remove the label Higher 
Education from the college gate. Put up in- 
stead a line from the early Masefield: “The 
days that make us happy make us wise.” 

Frances KirKPATRICK 
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America’s foremost authority on the teaching of reading, 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


summarizes the outcome of all his investigation and 
research in his new book, 


INTEREST AND ABILITY 
IN READING 


Major problems of teaching reading are solved and suggestions for improve- 
ment in the teaching of reading presented, all interpreted in the light of 
practical cases and situations of the teacher’s everyday work. 


Illustrative material and examples have been taken from THE WORK-—PLAY 
BOOKS, the new series of readers, by Dr. Gates and Dr. Miriam B. Huber. 


$1.50 
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